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Wills WORK GOES ON 


... and the American public has profited—for example, by a saving of $5,000,000 
each night in its lighting bills. 


Each year new recruits are added to the army of scientists, engineers, and master 
craftsmen whose work created the modern x-ray tube and contributed so largely 
to building the vast radio industry. Because of their work, Glyptal, Carboloy, 
copper brazing, atomic-hydrogen welding, and many other new materials and 
new methods have helped industry to furnish you with new products—with 
improved products at a lower cost. 


Here, 50 years ago, Edison established the factory which has grown into the 


Schenectady Works of the General Electric Company. Here Steinmetz conducted 
his investigations. And here, for more than 35 years, G-E research scientists have 
been exploring the secrets of nature. Their discoveries have stimulated the growth 
of new industries, have created new employment, have provided new comforts and 
conveniences for you. And still the work goes on. The G-E scientists of today are 
maintaining the traditions of G-E research. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric. 
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AT HOME: 


—— history, (small “h’), 
should be approached with cau- 
tion and openmindedness, particularly 
with respect to conclusions. It flows 
from a background, of course, but not 
always from the immediate — back- 
ground. In its more startling phases 
-it often defies, contradicts, or even 
shatters the immediate background. 
Mussolini, for instance, appears to be 
borrowing from a background closer 
to Julius Cesar than to Garibaldi. 
The background of Nazi-ism is hardly 
discoverable this side of the 1848 revo- 
lution. We Americans seem to be tak- 
ing up the argument over centralization 
where Hamilton and Jefferson left off, 
with our partisan cleavages somewhat 
reversed and badly confused. Our orgy 
of idealism contracted during the war 
is about over. We awake to find that, 
while we were dreaming, racketeers, 
exploiters, and borrowers got away 
with most of the cash. Of equal tm- 
portance, we awake to discover that 
we did not understand current history 
so well. 

Go back over the last twenty years 
and see for yourself how badly we 


misconstrued the drift of events. When 
war broke out in 1914, most of us felt 
sure that it could not last very long; 
perhaps not beyond Christmas. We 
felt even surer that we would not -be: 
involved. As late as the fall of 1916, 
we re-elected Woodrow Wilson on the 
theory that he had kept us out of war, 
and with the implied belief that he. 
would continue to do so, but within one 
month after his second inauguration 
we were at war. We thought we were 
fighting to end an order which made 
such wars possible; to spread democ- 
racy; to make Europe see the folly of 
armed force, diplomatic intrigue, and 
secret alliances ; to promote the idea of 
peace through “open covenants openly. 
arrived at’; to discourage the persecu- 
tion or mistreatment of minorities; to 
uphold the right of self-determination, 
etc. 

Look at the result : dictatorship, sup- 
pression, imperialism, conscription—all 
of it and much more built on a moun- 
tain of repudiated debts and evaded 
obligations. We cannot hope to gain 
much by quarreling with these stern 
realities, especially if our objective is 
to live at peace with the rest of the 
world, but we can hope to gain some- 
thing by recognizing our own blind 
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spots with respect to other people, 
their motives and their reactions. Who 
knows that we would have done much 
differently had we been in their place? 
We cannot put ourselves in their place, 
however, any more than they can put 
themselves in our place. We cannot 
see communism as the Russians see it, 
the necessity of maintaining a balanced 
power in continental Europe as the 
British see it, or the Franco-German 
situation as the French and English 
see it. We have a different and a 
shorter background. 


Politics 


As happens in the spring of each 
fourth year, the business of getting 
ready for a national election emerges 
to overshadow other American activi- 
ties. Since this is the thirty-eighth 
uine the drama will have been staged, 
most of us are well acquainted with the 
mechanical set-up. We know exactly 
what to expect—the organized bally- 
hoo, the trick oratory, catch-phrases, 
epithets, personal invective, direct-by- 
mail appeals for money, high-pressure 
salesmanship on the part of local work- 
ers. Nominally, most of us will con- 
tinue to line up as Republicans or 
Democrats, but actually we will be for 
or against the New Deal. From the 
standpoint of party doctrine, party tra- 
dition, and party enthusiasm, as we 
have come to understand them, the 
New Deal makes a poor issue. In the 
first place, much of it has been 
scrapped by the Supreme Court. In 
the second, what remains is too full of 
inconsistencies or unqualified approval 
or disapproval. The New Deal lacks 
anything like a coherent philosophy. 
The idea of fewer pigs and more auto- 
mobiles; of less wheat and more 
houses; of subsidized destruction on 
the farm and subsidized construction 
in other lines befuddles the average 
mind. In spite of this, however, many 


people persist in believing that the 
New Deal represents a _ purposeful 
right-minded effort on the part of their 
Government to make necessary read- 
justments for the common good, and 
that detailed mistakes, inconsistencies, 
or failures are of less importance than 
its main objective. 

The New Deal is neither original 
nor un-American, but may justly be re- 
garded as a natural derivative of that 
haphazard empiricism by which this 
country, under its limited, unscientific 
form of government has muddled for- 
ward since the beginning. “Planned 
economy”, some call it, but it looks 
much more like a grand venture on the 
uncharted seas of experimentation, jus- 
tied. if not made inescapable, by a 
great and wholly unlooked for emer- 
gency. In that lies its real appeal. 
We Americans like such ventures be- 
cause we are used to them. We like 
impulsive heroics. We like sudden 
experiments and sweeping reforms, es- 
pecially if they do not last too long or 
cost too much. The New Deal in- 
trigues us by its very magnitude, its 
wholesale defiance of tradition. A 
similar attitude of mind played no 
small part in drawing us into the war, 
prohibition, the boom under Coolidge, 
and, finally, depression. 


Fear of Power 


In one respect, the New Deal 
satisfies a very deep and very old 
American complex—fear of power. 
This complex was imported with the 
earliest settlers. It dominated colonial 
life; it was largely responsible for the 
Revolution; it exercised considerable 
influence on the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787. It can be credited, 
or charged, if you prefer, with the sys- 
tem of checks and balances, the di- 
vision of authority, the rigid adherence 
to State rights and local self-govern- 
ment by which this Government was 
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deliberately weakened. Our fore- 
fathers sought nothing more deter- 
minedly than effective guarantees 
against the development of centralized 
power and remote control. They saw 
power, however, in a very different 
light than we do. In their day, the 
two principal sources of power were 
thought to be politics and religion. By 
preventing the formation of a strong 
central government and by forbidding 
the establishment of a State religion. 
they imagined that they had insured 
liberty for all time. But that very 
liberty led to the uncovering of a whole 
new source of power. Out of the 
right to think and act freely came a 
multitude of inventions and devices: 
machinery, mass production, the 
nodern corporation, and trade combine. 
Within a century, Americans found 
themselves facing a wholly unforeseen 
base of power-—economic power which 
was nonetheless real because of its un- 
official character. 

It was many years ago that the 
people of this country became fright- 
ened of the virtually unrestricted 
power of big business, especially in its 
public, or quasi-public, undertakings, 
and that political leaders began to ex- 
periment with ways and means of regu- 
lating it. Establishment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, enact- 
ment of the Sherman Law, passage of 
the Pure Food and Drug Act, as well 
as many other similar measures, mark 
the advent of a new policy. This policy 
took root not only in Washington but 
in every State capital. Rules and 
regulations designed to curb economic 
power through the expansion of po- 
litical power were provided on every 
hand and by every available agency of 
government. The New Deal is just 
another step in this general direction, 
albeit a more drastic step than had yet 
been taken. 

Those opposing the New Deal on 


economic, traditional or legalistic 
grounds appear to be making little 
headway. Its alleged radicalism and 
unconstitutionality have failed to strike 
fire. Such organizations as the Liberty 
League and the Southern Committee 
to Uphold the Constitution seem to be 
making more noise than converts. No 
Democratic primary thus far held d's- 
closes anything like a formidable defec- 
tion. It would be unwise, however, to 
interpret all this as indicating an un- 
beatable sentiment in favor of the New 
Deal. Its cost, inefficiency, and failure 
with respect to particular experiments 
are having their effect. Mounting debt, 
increased taxes, and the continuance ot 
unemployment touch millions of people 
right down where they live. There is 
definite dissatisfaction with the ad- 
ministration of relief, especially that of 
work relief. There is definite alarm 
with respect to credit and taxation. 
But—and this seems to be the most 
important point of all—if the New 
Deal lacks a philosophy, the opposition 
lacks a program. The oft-repeated 
statement that “you can’t beat some- 
body with nobody, or something with 
nothing” probably expresses the atti- 
tude of many independent voters in 
this country right now. 


Ar guments 


Among the more effective arguments 
or influences in favor of the New Deal 
are: 

1) President Roosevelt’s popu- 
larity. 

2) Chairman 
ization. 

3) Enormous funds for relief 
and work relief. 

4) Some huge enterprises that 
really intrigue the popular imagt- 
nation, such as TVA and the Co- 
lumbia River development. 

5) General recognition that 
something drastic had to be done 


Farley's organ- 
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and done quickly; that blunders 
were to be expected and should 
not be taken too seriously. 

6) Changing sentiment toward 
the exercise and administration of 
police power. 


Influence of G-Men 


J. Edgar Hoover and his little army 
of six hundred super-sleuths have done 
as good a job in getting publicity as in 
apprehending criminals. It is quite 
true that they benefitted by a public 
sentiment which had been pre-con- 
ditioned by the movies, Sunday sup- 
plements, and other media of crime 
portrayal. It is also quite true that, 
like the Roosevelt Administration, they 
were privileged to operate against the 
background of a spectacular emer- 
gency. But—and making due allow- 
ance for all this—their work has been 
effective; so effective, indeed, as to 
bring about a marked change in public 
opinion with reference to police power. 

The people who founded _ this 
country had very deep convictions with 
regard to police power. Their colonial 
experience taught them to regard it as 
the most irritating expression of 
authority. They emerged from the 
Revolution determined to so limit and 
restrict police power that it could not 
possibly be made use of as an instru- 
ment of unified control. They not 
only confined it to a local basis as far 
as they could, but made it amenable 
to the popular will. They frowned at 
the creation of State police forces and 
refused to sanction anything approxi- 
mating a national police force. 

Modern crime, as made possible by 
high-power automobiles, sub-machine 
guns, shyster lawyers, crooked poli- 
ticians, and the art of organization, re- 
vealed our police power in a sorry light. 
Few will deny that its inability to cope 
with twentieth century gangsterism has 
been amply demonstrated and that the 


public is right in demanding drastic 
reformation. 

The manner in which the G-Men 
have successfully coped with our mod- 
ern criminal abnormalities is highly 
pleasing to the exponents of efficiency. 
Their effective work, coupled with the 
emergency out of which it grew, has 
changed the prevailing attitude toward 
the exercise and administration of po- 
lice power to a marked degree, which, 
of course, implies a change of attitude 
toward the centralization of govern- 
ment in general. It is not going too 
far to say that the G-Men have be- 
come a factor in reshaping public sen- 
timent along New Deal lines. Their 
work has persuaded many that or- 
ganized police power is to be dreaded 
less than organized crime. 


Freedom of the Press 


If many people are favorably im- 
pressed with the idea of centralized 
authority through the expansion of 
political control, many newspaper pub- 
lishers are not. At the recent A.N.P. 
A. convention, the blanket seizure of 
telegrams by the Black Committee was 
denounced, and the suit brought by 
William Randolph Hearst, in which it 
was alleged that the search-and-seizure 
clause of the Constitution had been 
violated, was approved. In dismiss- 
ing this suit, however, Chief Justice 
Wheat of the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court said: 

“*k * * * T have not been informed 
yet of any case in which any court 
has assumed to dictate to a committee 
of the Senate, and I do not feel that 
I have a right to inaugurate any such 
principle * * * You cannot say that 
the proprietor of a newspaper is not 
amenable to ordinary judicial process 
or that his communications with his 
subordinates are sacred. I do not 
think any question of the freedom of 
the press is involved.” 
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In this connection, it is well to keep 
in mind that freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press do not mean the 
same thing. Freedom of speech im- 
plies the individual (or group) right 
to express opinions freely, with the 
proviso, of course, that such opinions 
do not advocate the overthrow of the 
Government by violence. Freedom of 
the press, however, includes something 
more. For one thing, it includes the 


right to go out and dig up something 
to express, to report what other people 


are doing and saying, and to exercise 
privileges which facilitate such report- 
ing. The press is not only a medium 
of expression, but a medium of ex- 
ploration. Its function depends 
largely on its ability to gather and dis- 
pense, not only its own opinion, but 
the opinions of others. This function 
includes the gradual acquirement of 
many special privileges. Naturally 
enough, these special privileges in- 
volve special responsibilities. 

In his address to the A.N.P.A. 


EVIDENTLY ALL DONE WITH MIRRORS 


—Herblock for the NEA 
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convention, Sir Wilmott Lewis said: 

“We have been told that the duty 
of the newspaper is to comfort the 
afflicted and to inflict the comfortable. 
I heartily agree * * *”, 

After criticising the motives that 
have come to identify certain news- 
papers rather sharply, Sir Wilmott 
warned that the catch-phrase,““freedom 
of the press”, was often a mask con- 
cealing a plutocracy of newspaper- 
owners. In conclusion, he suggested 
that the press would be wise to con- 
sider the dangers to its freedom coming 
from within as well as those coming 
from without. 


Social Security 


The Social Security Act, which an 
English critic describes as “the most 
comprehensive piece of legislation the 
world has ever seen’, synthesizes in 
many respects the idealistic aspirations 
of the New Deal. Incorporated in its 
diffuse ramifications are the machines 
for alleviating the suffering of the 
aged; for dissipating their fears of 
destitution ; for inaugurating the “more 
abundant life’ which in every sense 
must be unhampered by the specters 
of immediate hunger and the obscene 
perversion of self-respect through en- 
forced idleness. President Roosevelt 
has already proceeded a good distance 
along the path to realization. The ob- 
jectives are fairly well delineated in 
the minds of the people. 

There has come from those who have 
examined the bill a free criticism, 
largely constructive. Few dare question 
the aspirations of the bill lest they en- 
roll themselves in the ranks of the 
cynics, pessimists, and embryonic fas- 
cists. Who would quarrel with the pre- 
mise that old men and women should 
spend their decline assured of economic 
peace? Who would flatly deny the 
worker a modicum of unemployment 
insurance? And yet critics have pro- 


duced arguments against the bill which, 
although intolerable to partisans of the 
bill, are nevertheless impressive. 

In the light of experience the British 
have found certain aspects full of fore- 
bodings. Like many other things 
emanating from the halls of American 
legislation, the bill has the inherent 
quality of being ambitious: Federal 
pensions are high, and with pensions 
based on a percentage of average 
wages, the bill sets the Social Security 
Board an awesome task of either cur- 
rent record-keeping or archeological 
research after 1942, into the employ- 
ment histories of claimants. There are 
other points of contention, including a 
skepticism of the “merit rating”, or the 
so-called Wisconsin plan, which will 
persuade employers to stabilize their 
employment and will, in any case, make 
the punishment fit the crime. This 
method has been tried by the British 
and abandoned. Most baffling of all, 
however, is the problem of applying 
forty-eight different systems of insur- 
ance within a single country to a com- 
paratively mobile labor force. 

These are formidable obstacles con- 
fronting the men delegated to put the 
machinery into operation. It is reas- 
suring to all that they have dared a be- 
ginning, long delayed. Since Febru- 
ary, the Social Security Board reports 
that it has helped ten States administer 
unemployment compensation laws at a 
cost of $350,000; that it has augmented 
old-age funds in twenty-nine States by 
$5,000,000 ; that $700,000 has gone to 
seventeen States to care for 100,000 
dependent children, and $420,000 for 
the needy blind in eighteen States. 

For the future the President has 
given Congress a detailed budget to- 
taling $460,800,000, of which $265,- 
000,000 is the 1937 “premium”, and 
the remainder to finance the function 
of the Social Security Board in the 
current and coming year. 
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One contingency impossible to guess 
will be the judgment of the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Ronald Davison sums up 
in the Manchester Guardian: “It is, of 
course, possible that under the Ameri- 
can Constitution, that lethal anachron- 
ism, the Supreme Court, may frustrate 
the whole of this courageous effort to 
place a vital piece of social machinery 
on a Federal and Nation-wide basis.” 


Relief and Unem ployment 


Like most other governmental 
tivities, the unemployment situation 
and the consequent necessity for re- 
lief have become political issues. The 
result is a mass of conflicting fix 
Administration spokesmen preset 
problem in a very different light fror 
that in which opponents of the Ad 
ministration would have us see it. At 
amazing lack of reliable, authoritativ: 
information makes this possible. 

What is the actual unemployment 
situation? How many people are un- 
employed, and what proportion of these 
are unemployables? How large is that 
constantly floating population 
avoids work? Despite this nation’s 
highly integrated systems of vital sta- 
tistics, and the Government’s oppor- 
tunities for making comprehensive stur- 
veys, the only figures available on the 
problem are estimates. 

President Roosevelt has spoken of 
our seven million unemployed, and 
International Labor Office has put 
figure at 12,600,000. William Grown 
of the American Federation of Labor 
states that there were 12,184,000 un- 
employed at the end of April. None 
of these figures is based on an actual 
census. Secretaries Roper and Perkins 
havé made little more than cursory sur- 
veys of employment, and Harry Hop- 
kins’ attempt was short-lived. Accord- 
ing to a survey being conducted by the 
New York Sun, there are fewer than 

2.000.000 unemployed in this country. 
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The Sw: declares that the greatest 
number of unemployed is in agricul- 
ture, mining, and railroading, and 
proves to its own satisfaction, at least, 
that in other lines the number of men 
employed today is greater than the 
Ve employed in the same occupa- 
tions in 1929. The survey indicates 
das the number out of work at pres- 
ent in all occupations, except agricul- 
ture, forestry, and cosmetic service, 

yunts to about 3,500,000. 

According to Mr. Hopkins, there 
were about 23,000,000 persons on relief 
in the first part of 1936. Relief ex- 
penditures from March, 1933, to the 
present have amounted to more than 
tas billion dollars, including Federal, 

ate, and local relief measures. Of 
his sum, about 80 percent has been 
Federal expenditure. The burden of 
relief remains too near static for one to 
predict that it will soon be lifted or 
materially lightened. 


The Hindenburg 


The epoch-making flights of the 
Hindenburg, newest air queen of the 
Zeppelin Company, are both spectacu- 
lar and enli: ightening. They merit all 
the publicity ‘they have been given. All 
the civilized world marveled and ad- 
mired and will not soon forget. With 
the passing of a few months, or at least 

few years, such flights will topple 
from the realms of the spectacular to 
the prosaic level of the routine. 

Americans have a long record of al- 
ternate horror and admiration for these 
colossi of the air. Disaster has over- 
taken most of their attempts to master 
this medium of transportation, which 
has only been brought to any degree of 
perfection whatever in the country 
that gave it the world. Germany yields 
to none in the technique of lighter- 
than-air transport, and yet even there 
in its cradle the dirigible has had no as- 
tonishing success in terms of produc- 
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tion. Since 1925, Commander Hugo 
Eckener, who inherited control of the 
Zeppelin organization after Gem- 
mingen died, has succeeded in raising 
funds for only two ships—the Graf 
Zeppelin and the Hindenburg. 

The United States has built as many 
dirigibles, if not with such success. 
Few people will forget the dramatic 
crack-up of the Akron off the New 
Jersey coast. It was a brutal blow to 
the exponents of lighter-than-air craft 
in the United States. Like the British 
who endured the spectacle of a human 
roast in the shattered wreckage of the 
R-101, Americans were willing to drop 
for the time being, at least, the experi- 
ments with dirigibles. Some denounced 
it as a German snare; others attributed 
it to the subversive doctrines of Marx- 
ism. Cooler heads weighed the words 
of Eckener and came to the sane con- 
clusion that we had failed both struc- 
turally and humanly. to produce the 
near-perfection that is so large a factor 
in dirigible operation. It was these 
latter persons who felt both admira- 
tion and shame that Germany, an eco- 
nomic cripple, should skilfully and 
audaciously consummate the latest in- 
ternational adventure at the expense of 
the United States. And they still feel 
that nothing is too difficult for Amer- 
ican skill, that the country which has 
pushed commercial airplanes to perhaps 
the highest degree of perfection on a 
mass basis should not hesitate to strive 
for mastery in the lighter-than-air craft 
field. 

The inability of the United States 
to develop the dirigible is easier to un- 
derstand than its failure to maintain a 
once powerful merchant marine. With 
everything from the latest boondoggle 
to the largest hydroelectric dam a sub- 
ject of political debate, it is a mystery 
to the average citizen just why the 
merchant marine is being neglected. 
Early in the present Administration a 


feeble attempt was made to investigate 
the ocean mail contracts ; nothing came 
of it. 


Merchant Marine 


Realists, perhaps, have something 
more than a thirsty desire for innocent 
bloodshed in support of their argument 
that in a world of war America should 
possess means of defense. Merchant 
marine would, of course, become a 
most important line defense in the 
event of conflict. Even the most paci- 
fic of newspapers commented with ad- 
miration upon the British foresight in 
making the Queen Mary easily con- 
vertible to the emergencies of war. 
We cannot point to a similar accom- 
plishment, although the memory of our 
hurried assembly of merchant ships 
built of concrete, green wood, and 
crooked steel during the War is still 
a source of humiliation. 

Japan has in the process of building, 
eight 19-knot freighters for the express 
transport of silk. Although this pro- 
gram can scarcely be called a threat 
to our runner-up position to Britain in 
gross tonnage, it is a sign of the times. 
In 1934, the United Kingdom built 
231,408 tons; Japan built 89,480 tons; 
the United States built 144 tons. 

Numerous explanations are offered 
for this amazing disparity in tonnage. 
The fact remains that the United 
States has become inured to the specta- 
cle of American passengers and freight 
shipped in foreign bottoms 


ABROAD: 


Three statements, made by Italian 
and Ethiopian statesmen, summed up 
the grim implications which Italy’s 
African venture carried for the world. 

In the brief sentence, ‘Ethiopia is 
Italian”, Mussolini presented the other 
nations with a fait accompli, which 
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they might or might not like, but which 
they had to face. ‘ 

Baron Aloisi expressed his coun- 
try’s disdain for any objections which 
the League might raise to Italy’s occu- 
pation of Ethiopia with the words: 
“There exists no semblance of an or- 
ganized state in Ethiopia. The sole 
existing sovereign in Ethiopia is Italy. 
Any discussion on the subject of 
Italian-Abyssinian differences is there- 
fore without purpose.” 

The Ethiopian representative at the 
meeting of the League Council voiced 
the fear and disillusionment of a weak 
nation which realizes that, notwith- 
standing the League, might was still 
right. “The crime has now been con- 
summated,” he said. ‘“‘The covenani 
has been torn up.” 

3erlin and now Rome have brought 
to a bitter interruption the hopeful and 
idealistic experiment which was the 
only worth-while legacy of the last 
war. The post-war treaty system has 
been thrown wide open. Nations are 
reverting to other methods of achiev- 
ing security. Arms budgets continue 
to swell, and a system of alliances, on 
the pre-war model, threatens to re- 
place the now prostrate League. Mus- 
solini has hastened the division of 
Europe into armed camps. (See page 


#4) 
Ethio pian War Ends 


With the flight of the Negus and 
Italian occupation of Addis Ababa, 
Mussolini presented the world with a 
final and convincing proof that he was 
not bluffing when he set out to conquer 
Ethiopia. 

For his victory, Mussolini could 
thank Herr Hitler and the British and 
French military and financial experts. 
For, with remilitarization of the Rhine, 
France’s predominant consideration 
immediately became that of Italian 
support against Germany. Hence, in 


the League negotiations, France op- 
posed all British proposals for the 
imposition of further sanctions. 

A bargain was struck. France would 
not urge the lifting of sanctions if 
Great Britain would not urge the im- 
position of more severe ones until after 
the French elections. 

Any faith that League nations had 
in the present sanctions lay in the 
opinion of military experts that Musso- 
lini could not subjugate Ethiopia be- 
fore the June rains set in, and in the 
estimate of financial experts that Italy 
could not afford a second campaign in 
the autumn. With the complete de- 
moralization of Ethiopian resistance, 
Mussolini completed his conquest by 
sarly May and proved the military ex- 
perts wrong. He defeated the League 
by a month. 

Italy still faces the lengthy and ex- 
pensive task of consolidating her con- 
quest. She may be inhibited by the 
continuance of League sanctions and 
her domestic financial difficulties. 
Meanwhile, King Victor Emmanuel 
has been acclaimed as Emperor, Mar- 
shal Badoglio has been appointed Vice- 
roy, and Mussolini has announced his 
intention of leaving 400,000 troops as 
settlers. 

France and Great Britain will claim 
their rights in Ethiopia under the con- 
ventions of 1905 and 1926, the former 
being concerned about the railway 
from Djibouti to Addis Ababa, the 
latter about Lake Tana, one of the 
sources of the Nile. But Mussolini 
holds the trump cards in bargaining 
for recognition of his position. He 
has military control of Ethiopia, and 
warships in the Mediterranean. And 
Italian troops have been placed at Lake 
Tana and on the Sudan border. 


What Does Germany Want? 


During recent weeks, the culmina- 
tion of the Ethiopian war distracted 
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attention from German ambitions. But 
the mind of every statesman was pre- 
occupied with that problem, and every 
decision was concerned essentially with 
the best way of dealing with the Nazi 
menace. 

Hitler is notoriously anxious to in- 
clude Austria, his native land, in the 
Reich. There is a German minority 
of more than 3,000,000 in Czecho- 
slovakia; he would like to see them 
under the German flag. The Polish 
Corridor has long been a sore spot. 
Other “bleeding frontiers” are Memel, 
now under Lithuanian control; Eupen- 
Malmedy, under Belgium, and Schles- 
wig, granted to Denmark. In his am- 
bitions for a Pan German nation, 


Der Fuhrer has cast envious eyes at 


all of these. Again, Mussolini’s victory 
has thrown open the colonial question. 
There are the former German colonies, 
Southwest Africa, Togoland, and the 
Cameroons, mandated territories since 
the war, but to all intents and purposes 
parts of the British and French colonial 
empires. 

The British Foreign Secretary, An- 
thony Eden, expressed a general anxi- 
ety when he prepared a list of ques- 
tions to be submitted to the Germans 
concerning their future designs. Hit- 
ler’s answers may or may not be ac- 
cepted at their face value. Neverthe- 
less this anxiety is determining the 
courses to be followed by. the respec- 
tive European nations in the next few 
months. 


Britain Reconsiders 


England has pledged herself to the 
system of collective security and to 
support of the League. She has dis- 
carded a Foreign Secretary responsible 
for a peace plan which was inconsistent 
with these principles. She has pressed 
sanctions against Italy. Now she finds 
that the Hoare-Laval plan would have 
given Italy less than she possesses to- 


day, that sanctions have only a nuisance 
value, and that the League system is in 
disrepute. 

Of course, Great Britain can persist 
in trying to bring Mussolini to his 
knees. But that would mean continua- 
tion of sanctions and the closing of the 
Suez Canal—steps she would have to 
take alone, for the sanctionist front is 
crumbling. Again, closing the Suez 
Canal would threaten an outbreak of 
hostilities, endangering England’s tie 
with the Far East and her Lake Tana 
interests. Professedly she is not will- 
ing to go this far. The unpleasant al- 
ternative, then, is to accept the Ethio- 
pian situation and acknowledge a moral 
defeat. 

It is Germany that poses this dilem- 
ma. If England alienates Italy and 
consequently France, she will be driven 
into the arms of Hitler. If she recog- 
nizes the new Ethiopian régime, she 
will offend a large portion of public 
opinion which, in contrast to France, 
is strongly anti-Italian. By sanctioning 
another defiance of treaties, she would 
also remove the basis for the general 
system of European security which 
she now proposes. 

Mr. Baldwin has promised to “re- 
form the League.’ To Viscount Cecil. 
who led a delegation from the League 
of Nations Union to 10 Downing 
Street, that means strengthening its 
sanctions ; to the Marquess of Lothian, 
hitherto a strong supporter of League 
action against Italy, it means turning 
the League into a toothless forum for 
discussion. The Cabinet is split be- 
tween the followers of Mr. Eden and 
those who would prefer the policies 
of Sir Samuel Hoare. The latter now 
seem predominant. They point to a 
policy of rearmament, semi-isolation, 
and an attempt to maintain an approxi- 
mate balance of power. 

British and French military experts 
met to bring up to date plans for Eng- 
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answers. It seemed likely that he 
would ask a few questions himself. 


King Fuad Dies 


Italy’s Ethiopian victory made se- 
curity of Britain’s position in Egypt 
absolutely vital for protection of 
the Suez Canal and of the Egyptian 
Sudan. 

While the campaign was on, how- 
ever, King Fuad died of a heart attack 
and his son, Prince Farouk, with only 
six months of his training at Kingston 
Hill and the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich completed, succeeded him. 
The new King is only sixteen, so a 
Regency Council will rule for two 
years. 

King Fuad was Britain’s choice 
when Ismail died in 1917, and the Brit- 
ish Army of Occupation ruled Egyp- 
tian affairs. Youngest of Ismail’s 
twelve sons, he was made Sultan, after 
the eldest son declined. In 1922 he 
was made King of Egypt, ruler of 
Nubia, the Sudan, Kordofan, Darfur. 

King Faud’s death came as a new 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty was being 
drawn up, looking toward a trade: 
consent to British domination in the 
Sudan for Egyptian independence. 

The first effort in that direction was 
niade six years ago when Arthur Hen- 
derson was Foreign Secretary in the 
British Cabinet. The powerful Wafd 
national party in Egypt rejected the 
treaty, however, and demanded out- 
right independence for all Egypt. Ef- 
forts to force consent lead to suspen- 
sion of Parliament two years ago, 
and constitutional liberties had only 
been restored in Egypt last December. 

The Wafd Party began an immedi- 
ate campaign. In April, when the re- 
turns from civil elections were counted, 
the Wafd had won all but thirty-two 
of the 232 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and sixty-two of the seventy- 
nine seats in the Senate which are 


filled by popular election. Fifty-two 
additional Senators are named by the 
Regency Council. 

Down went the hopes of the British 
treaty-makers. 


Arab-Jewish Riots 


Arab politicians, eager for the es- 
tablishment of a legislative council giv- 
ing them power to vote on all questions 
of policy, including immigration, gave 
another ache to Britain’s whirling head 
the past month. 

Such a council would violate the 
terms of the British mandate and go 
directly contrary to the Balfour Declar- 
ation. The Jews denounce it as prema- 
ture, and as threatening their eco- 
nomic security, since the first plank 
in the legislative platform unquestion- 
ably would be to shut off Jewish 
immigration. 

The Arabs started an_ intensified 
campaign to rid the country of its 
present Jews, and bar future additions. 
Riots, bloodshed, and finally a generai 
Arab strike with attendant murders 
resulted. 

Britain decided on gunpowder for 
the headache. The strike was ordered 
canceled, and transport planes filled 
with British soldiers flew from Cairo 
to enforce law and order. Arms were 
distributed to Jewish settlers in the 
Jezreel and Sharon valleys, as well 
as in the American Jewish colony at 
Raanana and Kfar Saba. 

Jewish leaders immediately sought 
Britain’s consent to bring in at least 
half a million more Jews, holding that 
by sheer increasing weight of numbers 
the Arab population could be held in 
check. 


Armaments and Economics 


In contrast to the professedly peace- 
ful wishes of the majority of European 
peoples stands the mounting bill for 
armament. This outgrowth of political 
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nationalism has intensified its equally 
menacing counterpart: economic na- 
tionalism. 

The British budget set aside the 
largest appropriation yet made for 
armaments — £20,000,000. The cost 
of additions to the British Army, Navy, 
and Air Corps is being brought home 
to Englishmen by a rise in the basic 
rate of the income tax to 233 percent, 
which affects 300,000 of the 1,400,000 
taxpayers, and by a 50 percent duty 
on tea, which affects all. 

The Italian Official Gazette showed 
an expenditure of $800,000,000 on the 
conduct of the Ethiopian War. This 
strain on the nation’s exchequer has 
been intensified by an economic na- 
tionalism, externally imposed. Sanc- 
tions resulted in a reduction in Italian 
imports from 14,650,000 U.S. gold 
dollars in February 1935 to 8,230,000 
in February 1936, and a 50 percent 
decrease in exports over the same 
period, according to League of Nations 
figures. 

In the British House of Commons, 
Winston Churchill quoted statistics to 
the effect that in 1935 Germany had 
spent $4,000,000,000 on war prepara- 
tions. In the Reich, observers inter- 
preted the supersedure of Dr. Schacht 
by General Goering as a sign pointing 
away from the rigid, deflationary ortho- 
doxy of the Reichsbank’s president and 
probably indicating devaluation of the 
mark. Faced with the absolute neces- 
sity of obtaining some foreign credits, 
Germany probably will have to devalue 
in any case to facilitate exports, even 
if she is thereby forced to pay more 
for the desired imports. Domestically, 
she is at her wits’ end to find means 
of financing her armament program, 
and a financial crisis is threatened. 

It is not necessary to conclude that 
expenditures upon armaments have 
been entirely militaristic in motive. In 
many countries they have largely sup- 


planted unemployment relief. The fact 
remains, however, that the strain of 
maintaining these expenditures has 
made it more difficult for the nations 
involved to meet their external obliga- 
tions. Debts inherited from the war, 
like the treaties, have been disregarded 
because it has become impossible to 
observe them. And the normal proc- 
esses of international trade have been 
progressively inhibited because of the 
cut-throat policies of nations trying to 
avert disaster to their respective cur- 
rencies. 

In Europe, economic strife continues 
to accentuate political bitterness. 


France Moves Left 


The internationally significant 
French elections gave the Popular 
Front, composed of Socialists, Radical- 
Socialists, and Communists, 381 seats; 
the Center, 115; and the Right, 122. 

Most striking was the heavy swing 
to the Left. This was at the expense 
of the moderates rather than of the 
Right, and the apparent hardening of 
French opinion into extremes emu- 
lates a process now far advanced in 
the nations under dictatorships. 

The Left’s victory was essentially 
the result of a protest vote—first, 
against the Sarraut Government’s con- 
duct of foreign policy, especially with 
regard to the Italo-Ethiopian dispute ; 
second, against the continued burden 
of deflation and unemployment at 
home. Contributory factors were the 
riots over the Stavisky scandal, in 
which Royalists were involved, giving 
the Left an opportunity to exploit the 
anti-fascist cry, and the Franco-Soviet 
pact, which had made communism re- 
spectable in France. 

Previous Left majorities have failed 
to hold together in the face of crises 
—generally trumped-up by the Right. 
The Popular Front of 1936 has a 
wider and firmer base than the unsuc- 
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cessful Socialist-Radical cartels of 
1924 and 1932, but it remains to be 
seen whether it can retain the support 
of the moderate Radical-Socialists 
through times of emergency. 

Parliamentary government in France 
is at a notoriously low ebb. The new 
Government is a people’s government 
with wide support. But behind the 
victory of the Popular Front lurks 
the shadow of the fascist Croix de Feu, 
ready to take advantage of any failure 
on the part of the administration “‘to 
deliver the goods.” 

The new Government will take office 
in June. M. Blum, leader of the Social- 
ist Party and the Premier-elect, has 
promised a firm, almost dictatorial rule 
and he will stand no nonsense from the 
fascists and the panic-mongers of the 
Right. 

In domestic politics, the Adminis- 
tration proposes a policy of “reflation” 
as an answer to the pressing financial 
problem. The board of regents of 
the Bank of France, center of France’s 
financial oligarchy, will be reorganized. 
There is no present intention of aban- 
doning the gold standard, but French 
policy in that respect is more likely 
to be determined by inexorable events. 
_ More important is the desire of the 
new Government to support the League 
of Nations and the principle of col- 
lective security. It is prepared to make 
a new deal with Germany and to reduce 
armaments. 

These professions are hopeful, but 
they may have come too late. Here 
again events will probably dominate 
policy. The Socialists and Communists 
are pacifists. But they are also mili- 
tantly anti-fascist and, above all, they 
are Frenchmen. 

If Germany will not meet her half 
way, there can be little change in 
France’s policy. She will remain deli- 
cately poised between Great Britain 
and Italy, endeavoring to assure that 


the military support of these two na- 
tions will be added to that of Russia 
in the event of invasion. 


And Spain Goes Further Left 


The French Left victory repre- 
sented a protest against a garbled in- 
ternational situation. Spain, however, 
continued in a radical direction for 
domestic reasons. 

Premier Manuel Azajia and his Left 
Republicans paid increasing attention 
to the Marxists on their left. 

President Zamora, who had been 
responsible for Alfonso’s abdication 
and the establishment of the Republic, 
was voted out of office for his alleged 
favors to the Right. The Fascist Fal- 
ange Espanola was disbanded, con- 
servative Army officers were dis- 
missed, there was a shake-up of the 
Civil Guard. Thirty thousand political 
prisoners were granted pardons, work- 
ers discharged for revolutionary activi- 
ties were reinstated, and a bill to re- 
distribute land holdings gave legal con- 
firmation to seizures by Communist 
peasants. 

The Left continued to move further 
Left. Spanish Socialists were turning 
Communist. Sefior Largo Caballero 
was trying to merge the Socialist, 
Communist and Syndicalist organiza- 
tions into a workers’ party of 5,000,000 
with a program of land and bank na- 
tionalization. 

Premier Azaiia owed his February 
election victory to the support of the 
Marxists. By dint of following them 
to the Left, he retained their support, 
which he can thank for his election 
as President. Now that he has achieved 
this objective and there is no longer 
an immediate incentive for him to 
keep united the somewhat diverse 
ranks of the Popular Front, it is on 
the cards that Caballero’s movement, 
aiming at a proletarian dictatorship, 
will detach support which has hitherto 
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been politically essential but neverthe- 
less uncongenial to the Left Republi- 
cans. In the meanwhile, the Right, 
under Gil Robles, is biding its time. 


Austria Threatened 


The small nations of Central Europe 
hitherto have depended for their se- 
curity upon the treaties of Versailles, 
St. Germain, Trainon and Neuilly, and 
the Covenant of the League. 

They can no longer rely upon the 
Versailles document and the failure 
of the League to protect Ethiopia has 
warned them that, in a crisis, they 
cannot count upon the assistance of 
the great powers. Disillusioned, they 
are feverishly seeking new roads to 
security. With the status quo no longer 
effectively preserved by treaties, anti- 
revisionist countries were preoccupied 
with the defense of what they possess ; 
revisionist nations began to maneuver 
for positions in which they might grab 
what they could when the opportunity 
arose. 

Austria, the apple of Hitler’s eye, 
appeared to be next in line as a victim 
of German ambitions. Her present 
Government has survived, with a nar- 
row basis of popular support, by dint 
of repressing the strong Nazi and 
Socialist movements at home with 
Italian assistance. 

Austrian independence is not, how- 
ever, merely a domestic problem. 
France and Great Britain have com- 
mitted themselves to its defense. Italy 
cannot afford to see German territory 
extending down to the Brenner Pass. 
The Little Entente exists largely for 
the purpose of opposing Anschluss 
with Germany or the restoration of the 
Hapsburgs. 

Apprehension was accentuated last 
month by the admission of Herr 
Habicht to the German Reichstag. Af- 
ter the assassination of Dollfuss and 
the attempted Nazi coup of 1934, the 


German Government admitted Hab- 
icht’s responsibility and proceeded to 
disown him. Now he has been restored 
to grace, and Austrians wonder why. 

Rumors spread of the concentration 
of German troops at the border. Ac- 
tually these reports were unfounded, 
but they indicated the tension. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s visit brought 
another crop of rumors to the effect 
that Great Britain would consider sup- 
porting Hapsburg restoration, the 
movement for which has undoubtedly 
gained strength. 

The net result for the time being 
has been Austria’s abandonment of 
the arms limitations of the treaty of 
St. Germain, the virtual enforcement 
of conscription, and the reaffirmation 
of her reliance on Italian military sup- 
port against Germany. ‘With Musso- 
lini’s preoccupation with African mat- 
ters, however, this last has obviously 
lost much of its former efficacy. 

The insecurity of the present Gov- 
ernment was accentuated by the dis- 
closures which followed the collapse 
of the Phoenix Wien Life Insurance 
Company. This aggravated hosiility 
between the Catholic Chancellor, Kurt 
von Schuschnigg, and the fascist Vice- 
Chancellor, Prince von Starhemberg. 
It also furnished ample political am- 
munition for the continuing battle 
among Fascists, Nazis, and independ- 
ent nationals with their respective solu- 
tions for Austria’s international prob- 
lems. 


Two Ententes 


Austrian nervousness over the inter- 
national situation transmitted itself 
rapidly, particularly to Czechoslovakia, 
dreading Anschluss, and Yugoslavia, 
which knew that Mussolini coveted 
Albania and might use it for the jump- 
ing-off position for an attack. 

The Balkan Entente—Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Turkey, and Greece—met in 
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conference to back Turkish demands 
for the right to refortify the Darda- 
nelles, and to take common _ steps 
against external aggression. 

Turkey accepted the armament limi- 
tations of the Straits Convention in 
return for a guarantee of security by 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. Her 
case for rearmament is that Japan is 
out of the League and that Italy is 
now a menace rather than a protector. 
This argument the Conference en- 
dorsed. 

There was, however, no disposition 
on the part of Greece and Turkey, both 
primarily concerned over fascist ex- 
pansion in the Mediterranean rather 
than Balkan problems, to guarantee 
military support in the event of in- 
vasion. Such commitments were re- 
stricted to those now demanded by the 
League Covenant. 

The Conference of the Little En- 
tente—Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Rumania—decided to ignore the Aus- 
trian breach of the treaty of St. Ger- 
main, but to concentrate its attention 
to the threats of Anschluss or Haps- 
burg restoration. Minor differences 
were ironed out in an effort to present 
a united front against either of these 
eventualities. Nevertheless it became 
clear that, in the case of choosing be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea, 
Czechoslovakia might prefer the for- 
mer in the shape of the return of the 
Hapsburgs, and Yugoslavia the latter 
in the form of Anschluss. 

Thus, while the nations of the two 
Ententes drew closer together, no new 
treaties for mutual military action were 
forthcoming, with the result that Bal- 
kan armaments began to expand on 
the principle of “every man for him- 
self.” 

Czechoslovakia followed the Aus- 
trian example in introducing conscrip- 
tion. The Hungarian press proclaimed 
the nation’s right to rearm if and when 


it desired. Greece demanded the right 
to fortify Corfu and the islands of 
Mytilene, Chios, and Lesbos in return 
for supporting Turkish rearmament. 
Bulgaria, seeing her free outlet from 
the Black Sea to the Aegean Sea 
through the Dardanelles jeopardized, 
protested and prepared to arm te insure 
her rights. More powder was heaped 
on “Europe’s powder magazine.” 


Poland Hesitates 


Poland is another small buffer na- 
tion caught uneasily between the two 
armed camps into which Europe is 
dividing. Protected on the one hand 
by a ten-year non-aggression pact with 
Nazi Germany, she has a longer stand- 
ing military alliance with France. 

In recent weeks there was an out- 
break of Jewish persecution. Polish 
anti-Semitism differed from the Ger- 
man brand in that it concentrated upon 
the unemployed. In short, Nazis attack 
Jews because they have money, Poles 
because they have not. 

Nevertheless, the difference is one 
of degree, not of kind. It is not too 
much to suggest that Nazi propaganda 
which crosses the Polish border is hav- 
ing its effect. Aided by Poland’s aver- 
sion to Russia, France’s present ally, 
it emphasized Poland’s progress to- 
wards the pro-German camp. 


Diplomacy in the Far East 


In the Far East, pacts and rumors 
of pacts concluded with mythical sov- 
ereignties abounded, as Russia and 
Japan used Mongolia and Manchukuo 
as diplomatic stalking horses. Two 
political incidents in April threatened 
conflict. But for the time being the 
two major powers are confining them- 
selves to maneuvers for diplomatic ad- 
vantages. 

On March 12 Russia published the 
terms of a treaty with Outer Mongolia. 
guaranteeing mutual assistance in case 
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of attack. This was not news. The 
treaty had been in force as a gentle- 
man’s agreement since 1934. 

China protested against the treaty. 
She held that it infringed her sover- 
eignty over Mongolia, recognized by 
Russia in the 1924 Treaty of Pekin. 
That protest need not be taken seri- 
ously, however, for Russia is China's 
sole hope against the inroads of Japan. 

On the other side of the fence, Jap- 
anese treaties of mutual assistance wit! 
the puppet Government of Manchukuo 
and the so-called East Hopei Autono- 
mous Council merely camouflaged Jap- 
anese control of the provinces of Hopei 
and Chahar as well as of Manchukuo. 

Next in line for Japanese domina- 
tion are the provinces of Suiyan and 
Chansi, at present half independent. 
Shantung has military resistance to 
offer and is still standing out. 

Japan now dominates the territories 
surrounding the eastern end of outer 
Mongolia—Manchukuo on the north- 
east, Inner Mongolia, Hopei and Cha- 
har on the southeast. Outer Mongolia 
is the only remaining buffer between 
Japan and Russia. And upon. this 
buffer state Russia is staking every- 
thing. 

As explained by /svestia, the Rus- 
sian interest in Outer Mongolia is not 
territorial. It is prompted by the rea- 
lization that Japanese conquest of that 
province would be followed by Japa- 
nese invasion of the trans-Baikal region 
to cut off Russia from Eastern Siberia 
by blocking the trans-Siberian railroad. 
Russia will not risk the loss of her 
position in Eastern Asia. 

Soviet influence in Outer Mongolia 
today is firmly established. The system 
of government is soviet, established 
since 1921 by Mongolian princes who 
had joined the Red Army. There are 
Russian advisers, who indubitably 
wield power over policy. Japan might 
undermine the régime by working 


from within through the disaffected lay 
nobility and the Buddhist hierarchy, 
but that is improbable. 

From without, however, the territory 
could not resist a strong invasion. 
The mutual quality of the Russo-Outer 
Mongolian pact is virtually non-exis- 
tent. That leaves Russia as the de- 
fender. The buffer is thin, and if Japan 
advances she will encounter the Soviet. 

Today Japan will not advance, how- 
ever. The risks for her are too great. 
For the present, the two countries are 
not considering war, confining their 
efforts instead to diplomatic jockeying 
for position. But, were Germany to 
engage Russia in the West, the story 
might be different. 


Neighborship in Latin America 


As the League system in Europe 
crumbled, nations of the Western 
Hemisphere exhibited a _ contrasting 
tendency to cooperate. Plans proceeded 
for the Pan American Peace Confer- 
ence to be held in Buenos Aires. 

The eighth Pan American confer- 
ence will endeavor to set up a perma- 
nent inter-American political organiza- 
tion. Canada alone has stayed out. Her 
imperial link with Great Britain and 
her obligations under the League Cov- 
enant prevent commitment to a Pan 
American system. South American 
nations share these League obligations, 
and it is not a foregone conclusion that 
Canada will follow Great Britain in a 
future war. Nevertheless, for the pres- 
ent she avoids committing herself to a 
Western Hemisphere system. Her po- 
sition may be clarified when President 
Roosevelt visits Ottawa in June. 

Four factors are responsible for the 
unusual importance attached by the rest 
of the American nations to the Buenos 
Aires conference. The first is the de- 
sire to make permanent and to clarify 
the new United States policy of “the 
good neighbor.”” The second is to 
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evolve common measures of protection 
in the event of war in Europe or the 
Far East. The third is anxiety to pro- 
vide a political basis for security among 
the nations themselves—perhaps in the 
form of a Pan American League of 
Nations. Without this, the intolerable 
financial burden of increasing arma- 
ments, which costs South America 
some $200,000,000 a year, cannot be 
lifted. Fourth, members of the confer- 
ence wish to escape from economic 
warfare, such as the tariff conflict now 
being waged between Argentina and 
Peru. Most South American states 
have depended substantially upon cus- 
toms duties for their revenues and, as 
a consequence, trade has been virtually 
choked. 


o, o, 
oe Od £O 


Recent changes in United States 
policy toward the Latin American re- 
publics will contribute much to the 
effectiveness of the conference. 

Actually the policy of intervention 
was expiring during the Hoover ré- 
gime; the marines were taken out of 
Nicaragua and the Administration 
never seriously considered intervention. 
In fact, it is problematical whether 
the U. S. could intervene legally after 
signing and ratifying the Washington 
treaties of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion in 1928. President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull have reaffirmed the end 
of intervention and have emphasized 
the “good neighbor”’ policy. 

Today, South American republics 
feel free to bring forward what pro- 
posals they please without the fear of 
having the big stick brandished over 
their heads. Consequently, one of the 
most constructive proposals to be dis- 
cussed at Buenos Aires will be the 
Argentine suggestions of a pact to 
make permanent the present Adminis- 
tration’s attitude, prohibiting the use 
of armed forces or diplomatic agents 





for the collection of debts and the 
intervention of one country in the af- 
fairs of another. 

Of more immediate importance are 
the implications of the clause in the 
American neutrality act which grants 
a privileged position to American na- 
tions and promises to supersede . the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

This clause incorporates into United 
States law the provision that, in case of 
war between an American and a non- 
American nation, an arms embargo 
will not apply to the former. Thus, 
the U. S. Government has undertaken 
actually to intervene in any such war 
in favor of the American nation auto- 
matically and without regard to which 
of the belligerents may be the aggres- 
sor. The implications obviously exceed 
those of the Monroe Doctrine, which 
never supposed that the U. S. would 
oppose every European country war- 
ring with an American nation. 

The Monroe Doctrine was unilateral. 
So is the projected clause in the neu- 
trality act. But if it is proposed to 
make it multilateral, it would amount 
in law to an embryonic continental 
alliance against any non-American 
country at war with an American na- 
tion, even though in actual fact em- 
bargoes imposed by South American 
republics would be relatively insignifi- 
cant as compared to one imposed by 
the United States. 


American Peace System 


Latin Americans approach the task 
of establishing machinery effective for 
keeping peace among themselves with 
certain advantages in their favor. 

Fundamentally, the break-down of 
the collective system in Europe can 
be attributed to its failure to bring 
about a change in the status quo by 
peaceful means. Peace has been asso- 
ciated with the maintenance of the 
Status quo, just or unjust. 
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The 21 American republics have a 
simpler problem. There are no difficult 
racial minorities. Except for the Chaco 
question, there ar€ no serious terri- 
torial disputes; what remains of the 
Letitia conflicts between Colombia and 
Peru, of the boundary disputes between 
Peru and Ecuador, and between Pan- 
ama and Costa Rica have already been 
turned over to a process of peaceful 
solution. Since the war of 1879 in 
which Chile fought Peru and Bolivia, 
there has been no armed conflict save 
the Chaco struggle. Public sentiment 
is predominantly peaceful, and this 
attitude has been encouraged by the 
apparent drift toward _ belligerency 
abroad. The ideas of arbitration and 
limitation of armaments gained early 
acceptance in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Against this backdrop, there are al- 
ready on the stage several instruments 
for the maintenance of peace. Setting 
aside for the moment the machinery 
provided by the Covenant of the 
League, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, and 
the World Court, there exist all the 
pacts signed in the seven previous Pan 
American conferences, the treaties 
drawn up at the Conference of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration at Washing- 
ton in 1928, and numerous bilateral 
pacts concluded among American na- 
tions toward the same end. 

Of these treaties, the three most im- 
portant are the Gondra pact of in- 
vestigating commissions ; the Washing- 
ton Treaty, concerning commissions of 
conciliation ; and the general Washing- 
ton Treaty of Arbitration. 

Under the first, the countries of 
America, including the United States, 
are obliged not to resort to force with- 
out awaiting the report of an investi- 
gating commission which has a six- 
month term. This term may be in- 
creased to one year. 

Under the second treaty, the per- 
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manent investigating commissions were 
transformed into commissions of con- 
ciliation, which were to study the prob- 
lem and propose a solution, the dis- 
puting nations being obliged to await 
their decision. A very important inno- 
vation, introduced at the Washington 
Conference was that the permanent 
commission should have the right to 
act when it considered that peace was 
endangered, even though neither party 
to the dispute desired intervention. 

By the third treaty, all the nations 
concerned agreed to submit to arbitra- 
tion virtually all conflicts arising among 
them, and methods were laid down for 
the automatic appointment of arbitra- 
tors or judges. 

There are loopholes in these 
treaties. Some types of dispute fall 
outside their scope. There are no sanc- 
tions to make them effective. Conse- 
quently, proposals are being laid before 
the forthcoming conference at Buenos 
Aires to make good these shortcomings. 


Buenos Aires and Geneva 


Some maintain that a Pan American 
peace system will supplant Geneva; 
others that it will supplement the 
League of Nations. The answer prob- 
ably lies with Geneva, and the success 
it achieves in mending its fences. 

The first group points out that the 
failure to curb Mussolini and the low 
estate into which the collective system 
has fallen provided the chief stimulus 
to the idea of a Pan American League. 
They see a Pan American neutrality 
policy which would make Latin Amer- 
ican membership in the League worth- 
less and provide an excuse for other 
South American nations to follow 
Ecuador in abandoning sanctions. 

Optimistic League supporters argue 
that Latin American republics are still 
bound to Europe by the League Cov- 
enant, the Peace Pact, and adherence 
to the World Court; that the United 
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States, while not a League member, 
sells four times as much goods to 
Europe as to South America; and, 
finally, that by accustoming itself to 
the principles of collective action in 
the Western Hemisphere, the United 
States may eventually slip into Geneva 
by the South American door. 

The first group have one certainty in 
their favor: the Buenos Aires con- 
ference will be predominantly guided 
by considerations of neutrality and re- 
gional, rather than world, security. It 
will be inspired more by the failure 
than by the success of Geneva. 
Whether it will eventually join in the 
maintenance of peace on the wider, 
world basis remains for the future to 
disclose. Today, that wider basis is 
still an ideal, not a fact. 


SCIENCE 


Few men read of the attempts to 
rend the vale of atomic mystery with- 
out a profound sense of inadequacy. 
Nothing is more baffling ; nothing more 
taxing to the unskilled mind than to 
conceive and hold the image beyond 
vision of the human eye. It can be re- 
peated that the atom is, in relation to 
man, a very small, unsymmetrical 
structure, possessing a nucleus charged 
with positive electricity and surrounded 
by a number of negative electrons nec- 
essary to form a neutral atom. 

Much has been said of this tiny 
substance. Too much savory specula- 
tion has been poured into the avid ears 
of a lay public. And yet, the scien- 
tist will admit, popularization has a 
sufficient justification in an economic 
order where science must largely de- 
pend upon private support. Without 
an occasional tid-bit to energize the 
wealthy dilettante many of our brilliant 
scientists might perish without ever 
possessing the expensive equipment to 


prove or disprove their theories. Even 
the enthusiast, who rashly predicted 
that, with the division of the atom, 
energy might be released from a cup 
of water sufficient to drive the Levia- 
than across the Atlantic—even he may 
well be excused. 

Although the Leviathan has gone to 
the breakers’ yard, the cup of water 
is still hopefully conserved for some 
future atomic miracle. Nothing in re- 
cent years can compare with the atom 
as an imaginative inspiration. Even 
the able Jean Perrin has concluded a 
study of the atom in truly enormous 
terms: “. . . the atomic theory has tri- 
umphed. . Atoms are not eternal 
and indivisible elements . . . we begin 
to suspect that in their unimaginable 
minuteness there is a_ prodigious 
swarming of new worlds.” 

“In the same way, beyond the fa- 
miliar skies, beyond those gulfs of 
gloom that light takes thousands of 
years to traverse, the dazzled astrono- 
mer discovers pale wisps of light, lost 
in space,” he said. “There are im- 
measurably remote milky ways, the 
feeble light of which reveals the throb- 
bing fires of millions of gigantic stars. 
Nature discloses the same _ limitless 
splendor in the atom and in the nebula, 
and every new means of knowledge 
shows her more vast, more diversified, 
more prolific, more unexpected, more 
beautiful and richer in her unfathom- 
able immensity.” 

It is in this spirit of emotional hu- 
mility that the scientist breasts the un- 
known of the world’s darkness. Who 
can deny him, then, a moment of ras- 
cality when, in a stroke, he produces 
an effect that amuses or terrifies the 
public? 

Most people have read of the medie- 
val alchemists who distilled strange 
compounds in a vain attempt to change 
base metal into gold. Although a suc- 
cessful transmutation has never been 
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recorded in the past, it still remains the 
world’s number one possibility. And 
perhaps, it was with this in mind that 
E. O. Lawrence of the University of 
California informed the world in May 
that he, in party with the ubiquitous 
atom, had changed a baser substance 
into gold. That the anticipated public 
reaction was not overwhelming is due 
mostly to the identification of the baser 
substance as platinum, a metal hardly 
less valuable than gold. 

Like other physicists, Professor 
Lawrence is attempting to discover the 
constitution of the automic nucleus. 
And like his colleagues, he is indiffer- 
ent to the frantic babble of the mob 
which immediately envisaged a golden 
harvest when a dull razor blade, the 
least common denominator of posses- 
sion, might be transmuted into money. 
But even before the public is done 
howling, calm minds add another unit 
to the table of various transmutation 
periods which range from one five- 
hundredth of a second to the five billion 
years required to transmute uranium 
into helium. 

In the past, other atom-smashers 
have transmuted elements by adding 
or subtracting minute particles from 
their atomic structure. But until now, 
the various types of bombardment 
equipment, employed to inject or eject 
electrical particles from the atom 
nuclei, have been powerless to deal 
with the heavier elements. However, 
Professor Lawrence has successfully 
made greater refinements in this par- 
ticular machinery of science. With an 
improved cyclotron—a type of sling- 
shot in which deuterons are whirled 
by an electromagnet until they have an 
energy of approximately 11,000,000 
volts and a velocity of more than 
15,000 miles a second—Professor Law- 
rence closely approached the desired 
maximum at which the projectiles at- 
tain the highest possible speed, com- 


bined with the greatest possible hitting 
power. Into this line of fire, that ap- 
pears to the naked eye as a greenish 
blue haze of light, the young physicist 
placed sheets of leaf platinum. Instant- 
ly the billions of energized deuterons 
smashed into the platinum and _ shat- 
tered in two. One part, a proton, re- 
bounded. The other, a neutron, itm- 
bedded itself in the nuclei of the 
platinum atoms. Pregnant with these 
particles, the atomic weight of the plati- 
num, normally 196, was elevated to a 
substance with an atomic weight of 
197—gold. 

Thus, another scientific adventurer, 
while clinging to the accumulated 
knowledge of his predecessors, makes a 
feeble step forward into the unknown. 

But Professor Lawrence is not alone 
in his adventure. With science as with 
potentially all progressive human en- 
deavor the practicing anarchist, who 
places greed only ahead of possession, 
is excluded. Relative results hinge 
upon the combined efforts of ordinary 
men, animated with enthusiasm and 
endowed with the ability to submerge 
arrogant individualism to collective 
necessity. Each clears a path in his 
own field, and the work of one affects 
the work of all. Scientists tell us that 
there is no beginning, and imply by 
their work of atomic division or celes- 
tial addition that the end may be the 
infinitude of the greater and lesser. Yet 
such hypotheses are left to the imagi- 
native who are dazzled by a blazing 
vision of the world; the toilers are too 
busy at the winepress of hard fact and 
bitter failure to pause for long discus- 
sions of “has been” or “will be.” 

2 & & 

From fellow laborers comes word 
of yet another problem solved and an- 
other victory in the atomic world. 
Physicists have long speculated why 
positively charged protons in an atom 
adhere, despite the Coulomb’s Law 
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that like charges repel each other. Af- 
ter five years of intensive experiment, 
Dr. Merle A. Tune, Lawrence R. Haf- 
sted, and Dr. N. P. Heyden reported 
in May a solution to the problem in 
another fundamental law with regard 
to the structure of the universe—a law 
that will not ‘gain acceptance until all 
available possibilities of disproval have 
been exhausted. 

Working in the Carnegie Institu- 
tion’s department of terrestrial mag- 
netism, these scientists succeeded in 
measuring the cohesive force binding 
the like particles at an estimated power 
40 times greater than the repellent 
strength of electrons. In the orbit of 
the atom, where gravity has no in- 
fluence, this anonymous, cohesive force 
exerts attraction only when the protons 
are within ten-million-millionths of an 
inch of one another. 

To make these minute measurements 
the Carnegie scientists shot beams of 
hydrogen protons from a_ 1,200,000- 
volt vacuum tube into a receptacle of 
hydrogen gas, highly purified and at 
one-sixtieth atmospheric pressure. The 
protons injected in the chamber glanced 
off the protons already there at various 
velocities and angles, giving the 
physicists the information needed to 
compute the new principle’s force. 

By these slow and intricate degrees 
the evidence against the atom accumu- 
lates. Even now there are some who 
suspect a lesser universe within the 
atom—perhaps beyond the reach of 
man, whose imagination outstrips the 
feeble tools at hand. 


Pavlov’s Bequest 


As yet, none may gage the true 


worth of Pavlov’s research. In the 
minds of most people the aged scien- 
tist went quietly to his grave, in 
Russia early this year, leaving but the 
vague memory of some interesting ex- 
periments concerning conditioned re- 


flexes. However, just prior to his 
death, in his eighty-seventh year, Pav- 
lov left a bequest to the academic 
youth of his country; a bequest which 
may one day be to science what the 
Hippocratic oath is to medicine. Writ- 
ten on February 27, 1936, this “Be- 
quest” was published in the magazine 
Science: 

“Firstly, gradualness. About this 
most important condition of fruitful 
scientific work I never can speak with- 
out emotion. Gradualness, gradualness 
and gradualness. From the very be- 
ginning of your work, school yourself 
to severe gradualness in the accumu- 
lation of knowledge. 

“Learn the ABC of science before 
you try to ascend its summit. Never 
begin the subsequent without master- 
ing the preceding. Never attempt to 
screen an insufficiency of knowledge 
even by the most audacious surmise 
and hypothesis. Howsoever this soap- 
bubble will rejoice your eyes by its 
play, it inevitably will burst and you 
will have nothing except shame. 

“School yourself to demureness and 
patience. Learn to inure yourself to 
drudgery in science. Learn, compare, 
collect the facts! 

“Perfect as is the wing of the bird, 
it never could raise the bird up with- 
out resting on air. Facts are the air 
of ascientist. Without them you never 
can fly. Without them your ‘theories’ 
are vain efforts. 

“But learning, experimenting, ob- 
serving, try not to stay on the surface 
of the facts. Do not become the ar- 
chivists of facts. Try to penetrate to 
the secret of their occurence, persis- 
tently search for the laws which govern 
them. 

“Secondly, modesty. Never think 
that you already know all. However 
highly you are appraised, always have 
the courage to say of yourself—I am 
ignorant.’ 
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“Do not allow haughtiness to take 
you in possession. Due to that you 
will be obstinate where it is necessary 
to agree, you will refuse useful advice 
and friendly help, you will lose the 
standard of objectiveness. 


“Thirdly, passion. Remember that 
science demands from a man all 
his life. If you had two lives that 
would be not enough for you. Be pas- 
sionate in your work and your search- 
ings.” 


ROOSEVELT PROPOSES AN AMERICAN LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Wilson: ‘Another! 


Remember that I was the first with that idea.” 


—Guerin Meschino, Milan 
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“NEUTRALITY” 


BY BERNARD M. BARUCH 


— world is again rocked with 
wars and thunderous rumors of 
wars. This country, still suffering 
grievously from the eruption of civil- 
ization twenty years ago, is determined 
to have nothing to do with impending 
conflict. The word “neutrality” is on 
everybody’s lips in tones of approba- 
tion. 

This great popular demand has been 
reflected in proposals to restrict the 
shipment of American goods to war- 
ring nations and we hear talk of em- 
bargoes and “sanctions”, which latter 
word, in the language of law, means 
exactly the reverse of its ordinary in- 
tendment of “permission” and con- 
notes “penalties attached to a law to 
enforce it.” Sanctions and embargoes 
are economic coercions which we ap- 
ply to a nation with which we are at 
peace but whose actions we do not ap- 
prove. They are hostile acts short of 
assault. Active hostility between na- 
tions is very close to war. Yet we 
speak of this kind of thing as “neu- 
trality” legislation. 

The truth is that two very distinct 
and contradictory purposes are being 
confused under the word neutrality. 
If we can’t get them clear, we may be 


legislating ourselves into exactly the 
position that we desire to avoid. 

One of those purposes is to prevent 
or end war between other nations. The 
other is to keep us out of war between 
other nations. If we can prevent or 
end a war between others without get- 
ting into it ourselves—fine. But war 
is a contest of force to the uttermost. 
The hour of argument is past. Any 
intervention steps between colliding 
powers and, in some measure, great 
or little, itself involves the use of 
force. That is not “keeping out of 
war.” That is getting into war. 

Is that what our people want? Is 
this almost unanimous popular urge, 
under the name “neutrality”, a demand 
of our people that we attempt to pre- 
vent foreign wars at the risk of engag- 
ing in them? It is not. 

What our people mean by “neutral- 
ity” is that they want to keep out of 
war—and that is all they mean. They 
put their fingers into the European 
buzz-saw once and all they got was 
grief. If they can prevent war by 
good offices, they would go the limit, 
but not by taking part. 

Nobody is inquiring much about the 
technicalities of neutrality in interna- 
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tional law. But in that law “neutral- 
ity” means “the condition of a govern- 
ment which refrains from taking part, 
directly or indirectly, in a war between 
other powers.” That is exactly what 
our people want. It is high time to ask 
whether this proposed “neutrality” leg- 
islation isn’t the reverse of what neutral- 
ity means and of what they want. 


“Modern” Warfare Begins 


Some remarks on modern war may 
prove to be a little tedious but, in view 
of this obvious confusion, they are 
necessary to a proper development of 
this subject. 

Before the days of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, war was pretty largely a con- 
test between small professional armies. 
Nations risked their continued exist- 
ence on the outcome of a sort of glori- 
fied gladiatorial contest in which each 
was represented by minute fractions 
of their whole potential strength in 
inan-power and supplies. 

The force of each belligerent placed 
itself between its own capitol and the 
enemy and then—always covering 
home base—began to move in the di- 
rection of the opponent. As the forces 
approached collision, deft maneuvers 
like the lunges and ripostes of skilful 
fencers began in efforts to gain the 
maximum advantage in ground and use 
of weapons at the critical moment. 
After a number of desperate encount- 
ters, one force or the other was ren- 
dered hors de combat, and—to the vic- 
tors belonged the spoils. It was like 
playing a game of chess for the stake 
of national existence rather than a con- 
test to the death between whole 
nations. 

Napoleon having utterly subdued 
Germany determined to keep her sub- 
dued and, therefore, limited the pro- 
fessional army which she might main- 
tain to what he thought was a helpless 
minimum. He reckoned without a new 


idea by two gentlemen, named Scharn- 
horst and Stein. They proceeded to 
use that small gladiatorial football 
team not as a martial ornament, but 
as a high-pressure school of arms. 
They forced recruits through it as fast 
as training could be completed. Every 
time a class graduated, they provided 
for it complete arms and equipment 
and sent it back to civil life—with a 
string to it. At the earliest available 
moment, they recalled all graduates to 
the destruction of the first French Em- 
pire. As if by magic, a completely 
trained, organized, and armed force of 
unsuspected magnitude sprang up on 
Bonaparte’s flank after the retreat 
from Moscow. It licked him at Leip- 
zig and crushed him at Waterloo. 

It was the beginning of a new idea 
which has completely changed the face 
of war—the idea later known as the 
“nation in arms.’ Its basis was that 
no nation has a right to risk its ex- 
istence on the skill of a small group 
of professional soldiers no matter how 
able and devoted; that war threatens 
the very existence of a nation and, 
therefore, should be risked on nothing 
less than every ounce of its power in 
men, material, money, and morale, or- 
ganized and converted to the purpose 
of war. 

It took a little more than a century 
for this idea to come to full bloom. 
Indeed it was not fully realized by 
all nations until the end of the World 
War, but it has been universally ac- 
cepted now, and woe to the modern 
nation which does not fully understand 
it in all its implications. It is a ter- 
rible thing, but it is an evil force mov- 
ing on the face of the earth which 
we must recognize, or perish. 

What it really means is that in any 
major conflict the entire population 
must suddenly cease to act as individ- 
uals, each following a self-appointed 
course, and must become a vast uni- 
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tary mechanism composed, in our case, 
for instance, of 127 million correlated 
moving parts, all working to the end 
of directing all our material resources 
to the single purpose of victory. It 
means that the engines of modern war 
are not merely a few great guns on 
the battle line, but every farm, factory, 
and unit of production—every dollar 
and ounce of human energy—ranged in 
battery to discharge the full of their 
output, not to the uses of peace, but 
to hurl its whole flood, converted into 
forces of destruction, at the enemy. 

Of course, the tremendous advance 
in science, transportation, and industry 
have had as much to do with produc- 
ing this condition as has the germina- 
tion of the original idea of Scharnhorst 
and Stein. 

Regardless of the myth that Xerxes 
assaulted Greece with a million men, 
the truth is that up to 50 years ago 


it would not have been possible to 
maneuver, transport, and supply an 
army of a million men on any battle- 


field. But under modern conditions of 
transport and communication, whole 
frontiers can be so heavily manned 
with many millions of men that no 
single shock can break them. They 
have to be .battered down by siege. 
The old fencing warfare of swift 
movement is greatly changed. In the 
World War, we saw stalemate along 
a solid front in Europe from the 
Mediterranean to the North Sea so 
heavily manned that it took three years 
of constant blasting to break it on 
any front. There is practically no 
limit *to the size of armies which a 
modern industrial nation can trans- 
port and fight. The offensive forces 
move on, in, and under the earth, sky, 
and sea and use every form of com- 
munication and transportation known 
to man. 

They used to need only cold steel. 
Now there is no force of death and 


destruction within the realm of science 
which is not utilized and required in 
such bulk and tonnage that war re- 
duces to a contest in quantity produc- 
tion of everything and in withholding 
the ingredients of production from the 
enemy. 

The chief effort is production of 
everything to the uttermost and thus 
—from the most remote farm in the 
interior to the farthest advance post 
on the frontier—the whole of its re- 
sources and the utmost activity of 
every individual of a nation is as much 
a part of its military force as the arm- 
ies under its battle flags. 


Demands of War 


Words cannot adequately express to 
one who has not known and borne 
the burden of these things the full 
force of their certain application. 
Modern war is an impact of civiliza- 
tions. It is a struggle to the death— 
not between armies alone, but be- 
tween economic systems. There is not 
a product of farm, mine, or factory, 
not an ounce of human effort, that is 
not necessary to the conduct of this 
new war of multiplied and horrible 
force. 

This is the basic fact of the prob- 
lem, but it has equally significant corol- 
laries. In the first place, no nation 
produces all that even its life in peace 
requires, and certainly no nation pro- 
duces all the indispensables of this 
kind of war. Take our own case: We 
have not as yet developed a sufficient 
production of rubber, tin, platinum, 
chrome, silk, manganese, nickel, coffee, 
tea, and sugar—to name only a few of 
the principal necessities. Italy -pro- 
duces within her borders only a very 
minor fraction of the requirements of 
war. England, with her sea lanes 
closed, would be utterly helpless. She 
doesn’t even produce one third of her 
necessary breadstuffs. Russia’s poten- 
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tial Army of 12 million men looks 
formidable on paper. As a matter of 
fact, until her industries have been 
developed to a high state of efficiency, 
without access to some industrial state, 
she could not put up even a passable 
continuous offensive. 

A second corollary is that in addi- 
tion to the tremendous wastage and 
destruction of war itself, soldiers in 
the field and a population in furious 
effort consume from three to seven 
times as much of every common neces- 
sity of life—clothing, shoes, food, etc. 
—as the same individuals consume 
in peace. The demand for every use- 
ful thing for consumption by a nation 
at war is multiplied in tonnage. Any 
serious restriction on its sources of 
supply is as dangerous to it as a hos- 
tile army. For this reason the current 
talk of not letting a belligerent buy 
from us more than it bought in peace 
is an expedient more dangerous than 
its proponents probably realize. 

There is another element of this 
revolution in the art of war which en- 
forces and emphasizes this point. It 
is that when a whole population be- 
comes a part of its hostile forces for 
the purposes of modern war, civilian 
morale and civilian supply become 
quite as important as the morale and 
supply of its army and navy. It is 
now very clear that, even with the as- 
sistance of the tremendous forces of 
America, it was not the assault on the 
Hindenburg and Siegfried lines which 
broke down German resistance in 1918. 
It was the crumbling of “the home 
front”, as Ludendorff called it. Ger- 
many’s military force was starved into 
submission, not on the western front, 
but among the civil population, many 
leagues behind it. For this reason 
also any serious constriction by a 
neutral of a belligerent’s channel of 
civilian supply is as deadly as a declar- 
ation of war. 


In a slightly different direction, 
there is another angle to these pro- 
posals that we “keep out of war” while 
we apply economic “sanctions” to great 
powers in a death-struggle. It is that 
war has become a matter of world 
economic strategy quite as important, 
if not more important, than military 
strategy. 


Economic Strategy In War 


The use of capital and commerce, as 
well as arms, to destroy the overseas 
trade of an enemy with neutrals as well 
as allies, and especially to coerce neu- 
trals, was a repeated occurrence of the 
World War. This doesn’t need argu- 
ment because interference with our 
neutral commerce was the very thing 
that brought us into the war. 

The cutting-off of an indispensable 
source of supply, not by naval or land 
blockades, but by buying it up or boy- 
cotting it out: of availability, is an 
equally powerful weapon. Neither 
does that need argument because that 
is exactly the manner in which we 
partially prevented the Germans from 
getting Swedish steel. That was why 
we bought control of Chilean nitrates. 
prevented Germany from getting them 
from neutrals, and held them as a club 
over the subversive activities of pro- 
German Spain. Spain needed those 
nitrates or substitutes for them to 
live. 

Such things often prove to be of 
primary importance in modern war. 
The torpedoing by a submarine of a 
rusty old tramp steamer rolling up 
from Panama with a cargo of nitrates 
was sometimes more of a blow than 
the wiping-out of a whole infantry 
division on the western front—so 
wholly were the allies dependent on 


‘ this essential ingredient of fertilizers, 


and of explosives. 
If these stupendous realities about 
modern war as an ultimate death-strug- 
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gle between economic systems rather 
than skilful jousting of trained bands 
of professional soldiers can be only 
dimly realized, it will be easier to un- 
derstand the following unquestionable 
truth. ; 

All nations, for their defense in 
war, need and must have from those 
countries which produce them, and 
especially from those countries which 
are their accustomed sources of supply, 
absolute access to the indispensables 
of war—which in many instances are 
the indispensables of peace multiplied. 
The complete denial of it is a sentence 
of economic and military death. No 
endangered nation could ever forgive 
such a denial by us on the plea that it 
was “neutrality” and “taking no part” 
in the assault on their existence. They 
could only construe it as taking the 
determinative part. 


What of Sanctions Against U. S.? 


One way to visualize this is to apply 
it to ourselves. We are suddenly at- 
tacked in the Pacific and our whole 
west coast is menaced. We begin to 
mobilize and then hear from the 
world: “As long as you continue to 
fight you can’t have any more rubber, 
coffee, sugar, tea, tin, or silk or-any of 
the necessary metals on which your 
industry is dependent.” Would we 
regard the countries who had thus 
embargoed our supplies as “taking no 
part, directly or indirectly” in favor 
either of us or of Japan? 

Certainly not. There would be a 
resentment so bitter and anger so im- 
placable against the nations that had 
thus put their fingers on our lifelines 
that our Government would be forced 
by popular opinion to immediate re- 
prisal. And our case, thus put, gives 
the least provocative instance that 
could be imagined among the nations 
of the world. 

During the World War, when short- 


age of ships, German submarines, 
magnificent distance, and the war it- 
self, had cut off the accustomed 
streams of wheat from Australia, the 
Argentine, and Russia, to England and 
France, they became absolutely de- 
pendent on this nation for their very 
means of life. If we had cut off that 
wheat, is it conceivable that even 
though we protested that we were only 
practicing this new principle of “neu- 
trality”, the Allies would not have re- 
garded us as perhaps the most deadly 
of their enemies? Would we not have 
been taking a part indirectly in that 
war? We would have been underwrit- 
ing German victory. Should we not 
have suffered war for it sooner or 
later? 

All that has been said suggests that, 
although sanctions and embargoes 
would tend to draw a neutral into war 
rather than keep her out, yet when 
practiced by so important a source of 
the world’s supply as we are, they 
would be a powerful deterrent against 
war by any of our customers. Prop- 
erly and unfailingly we have set our 
face against war as an_ institution. 
That is well and we have done it more 
sincerely and disinterestedly than any 
other nation. 


“Let Us Be Realistic’ 


We shall retain this high-minded 
attitude toward war, but we must keep 
in mind that ours is the idealism of a 
splendid and happy isolation. It is a 
great force for good in the world. But 
we have no ancient enemy within the 
very sound of our church bells. It 
cannot be said of us as of France, that 
no generation ever lived and passed 
that did not suffer a war on her east- 
ern frontier. We must not be too 
quick in judging other nations in more 
straitened and dangerous circumstances 
than our own—especially in view of 
our history. It was wonderful for 
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Woodrow Wilson to be able to lay 
down the doctrine that “never again 
would America acquire a foot of ter- 
ritory by war or by forcible annexa- 
tion.” We don’t need a foot of ter- 
tory now. But much of the territory 
of the United States was acquired by 
war and by forcible annexation either 
from resident Indians or from other 
nations. We acquired territory in that 
way when we had to have it. While 
it is well to abjure that method when 
we don’t need more territory, it hardly 
lies in our mouths to lay down the 
same rule for others in less fortunate 
defensive circumstances and especially 
to enforce that rule by sanctions. It is 
not neutrality to judge and punish 
other nations either, one as against an- 
other, or all impartially. Our proper 
policy is to “keep out of war’, not to 
participate in it—no matter how ideal- 
istic our purpose. Until the world 
lives up to treaties and agreements, let 
us be realistic—no matter how much 
it may shock our high ideals. 

For this is truth. Bottle up a peo- 
ple to the extent of threatening their 
existence and their growth—any peo- 
ple, of any race, anywhere—and the 
whole record of the world shows that 
they will fight. If the history of any 
people under the sun proves that when 
the economic burden becomes heavy 
enough and harsh enough they will re- 
sort to arms, it is that of the people of 
the United States. 

One of the most glorious incidents 
in our history was the Battle of New 
Orleans because it was a conquest of 
overwhelming numbers of the finest 
troops of Europe—the most formida- 
ble army that ever invaded these shores 
—by a little handful of embattled 
American farmers combed in driblets 
from the vast and scantily peopled wil- 
derness of the then Southwest, princi- 
pally Kentucky and Tennessee. How 
could so smail a group so widely scat- 


tered be moved to such an heroic enter- 
prise? Because they thought that their 
homes and their new country was jeop- 
ardized by the projected closing of the 
Port of New Orleans and their only 
practicable access down the Mississippi 
to the ocean and outside world hermeti- 
cally sealed. 

Nations will never lightly incur 
modern war, but only if they think 
their existence is menaced. Then they 
will fight—judge them as we may. 

Economic boycotts placed by us upon 
nations in that desperate state of mind 
—sanctions forceful enough to im- 
peril their defense—are a form of par- 
ticipation in war any way you look 
at it, and in my opinion, we should en- 
gage in it only with the utmost caution, 
if at all. 


“What are Military Supplies?” 


Thus far our actual “neutrality” leg- 
islation has gone no further than to 
prohibit shipment of arms and direct 
munitions — so-called absolute contra- 
band—to a belligerent. But the pres- 
sure is strong to extend this list to so- 
called “conditional” contraband. The 
effort here is to distinguish the kind 
of shipments that can only help armies 
from the kind that are necessary to the 
civilian population. That is where the 
fundamental error and danger of the 
whole doctrine lies. 

Men have been trying to do that for 
300 years. The doctrine that military 
supplies consigned to a belligerent may 
be captured on the high seas by its 
enemy is older than Grotius. And so 
is the question: “What are military 
supplies ?” 

When war was a professional tour- 
nament between relatively small forces, 
there was some sense to an attempt to 
say that military supplies are “that 
which is necessary to armies as dis- 
tinguished from supplies for civilians.” 
But now that everything is necessary 
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to a “nation in arms”, it is an impos- 
sible distinction. 

Speaking as long ago as 1801, the 
Solicitor General of England insisted 
that this “distinction of contraband is 
artificial.” 

“All articles designed for and con- 
ducive to the enemy are inadmissible to 
be conveyed on the high seas and are, 
therefore, contraband,” he said. 

The attempted distinction has met 
with success diminishing to zero in the 
World War. If it was “artificial” in 
1801, it is notoriously absurd now, 
when the civilian population is as much 
a part of the engine of force as the 
armies beneath the colors. By one de- 
vice or another, practically everything 
was treated as contraband in 1917 and 
1918. 

There is another proposal to dis- 
tinguish between essential and non-es- 
sential military supplies. That also is 
impossible. Requirements change with 
unpredictable swiftness. Such a bu- 
colic product as barbed wire, and so 
peaceful a thing as cement, did not 
sound very martial in August, 1914. 
Suddenly the war took an unexpected 
shift to trench and position fighting 
and there were not enough factories in 
the world to supply the necessitous im- 
mediate demand for both, for front-line 
trenches. Lives by the hundred thou- 
sand depended on them. Later, months 
would go by with no particular demand 
by the armies and then some great 
sweeping retreat, or some new develop- 
ment of checker-board defense, would 
again require re-equipment of a whole 
front and the “essential” requirement 
would shift from artillery and explo- 
sives to barbed wire and cement. You 
can’t anticipate these changes in today’s 
warfare. 

Things that yesterday were of no 
importance, today become indispens- 
able. Who would have _ regarded 
castor oil, discarded cherry pits, peach 


stones, and by-product coal as contra- 
band of war? Yet, the developing re- 
quirements of aircraft, the gas as- 
saults, and changes in the use and ap- 
plication of explosives suddenly made 
these things so necessary in such un- 
imagined quantities that this Govern- 
ment subsidized the cultivation of tens 
of thousands of acres of castor beans, 
employed the very children in the 


. streets and fields to the salvaging of 


fruit pits from garbage cans, and de- 
veloped equipment and methods in the 
chemical industry that had never been 
necessary before and may never be 
necessary again. 


Taking Sides 


Experiments with these sanctions 
and distinctions have already resulted 
in absurd contradictions. We seriously 
considered “sanctions” against Italy on 
petroleum, which is indispensable for 
both her armies and her civilian popu- 
lation. We were at peace with Italy. 
We wouldn’t fight her for attacking 
Ethiopia, but we were going to disci- 
pline her. That was certainly not a 
“neutrality” move to keep us out of 
war. It was a coercive move frankly 
participating on the side of Ethiopia. 
In the end, we didn’t do that. But we 
did put an embargo on arms. Italy 
has arms and arms’ factories. Ethiopia 
has neither. That also was not “keep- 
ing us out of war.” It was, in effect, 
participating on the side against Ethi- 
opia. 

Petroleum producers are not very 
popular, and there was no great outcry 
here. But apply the same idea to cotton 
which is, like petroleum, an all-purpose 
product: What would happen to us 
and to the victims of the embargo? 

Our South was at one time the 
world’s exclusive source of cotton, and 
still is its principal source. In that 
great American economic province— 
practically all of the old Confederacy— 
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cotton is still king. Fifty-five percent 
of the crop is normally exported. The 
economic basis of that whole region is 
cotton and the exportation of it is its 
principal support. 

Now cotton is necessary to daily life 
in peace in all parts of the world, but 
it is also an absolute indispensable in 
war because gun cotton is an ingredi- 
ent of most explosives and propellents. 
If we embargoed cotton against a 
Europe at war, we would, first of all, 
ruin our entire South. We would de- 
prive millions of Europeans of a neces- 
sity of life and we would impair, if not 
destroy, the defensive power of every 
nation which did not have an alterna- 
tive source of supply. 


Human Lives vs. “Rules” 


Another trouble about these precon- 
ceived rules made in peace-time treaties 
and statutes—nobody respects them 
when war comes or even threatens. 
The World War and the whole post- 
war history proves that. 

A nation at war, its men being killed 
and its people being starved, isn't go- 
ing to confine its chance for continued 
existence to the rules of-a game unless 
compelled by force or fear of force. 
None ever has. None ever will. 

In the old romantic days, when war 
was a kind of glorified professional 
football game in which contesting na- 
tions sat cheering in the bleachers while 
their trained teams battled it out on a 
comparatively small gridiron, rules 
worked a little better. The colonel of 
one “gentleman’s’’ regiment could 
salute the colonel of an enemy guard 
regiment with a flourish of his sword, 
his men standing at attention to receive 
the first onslaught, and say, “Gentlemen 
of the Guard, be pleased to fire first.” 

But that day is gone. No part of 
the population is in the bleachers. All 
are fighting in one way or another, and 
all are inflamed by systematized propa- 


ganda and by the fever of danger. 

There are few rules and little chiv- 
alry in the mass madness of modern 
war. We lost a lot of men in personal 
encounter in the early months of the 
Great War because Americans didn’t 
understand about eye-gouging, groin- 
kneeing, backstabbing and killing pris- 
oners and wounded. We learned later 
that we were fighting a force to whom 
victory was everything and chivalry 
was a weakness.. We played that game 
as well as any when we learned that 
there were no other rules. In this new 
era of legalized murder in mass, there 
are no laws of “civilized warfare” (ex- 
cept on paper) and whoever complies 
with those may lose the victory, espe- 
cially when those rules are artificial 
and depart from realism—like the dis- 
tinction between absolute and condi- 
tional contraband. 

For all the reasons I have stated, I 
fear we are off on the wrong foot on 
this confused idea of “neutrality” with 
sanctions, boycotts, and embargoes as 
a means of “keeping us out of war”, 
because : 


(a) It doesn’t keep us out of war. 
It might put us into war. 
(b) It is not a policy of neutral- 
ity. It is a policy of partici- 
pation and of telling other 
nations when they can and 
can't fight. 
It therefore does not meet the 
real wish of our people. Un- 
der a specious guise it frus- 
trates their desire to keep out 
of war. 
(d) It is impracticable. 


“Refuse to Finance Either Side” 


What are we going to do about it? 
A new conflict between great powers 
in Europe if not probable is at least 
momentarily threatening and is entirely 
possible. Our people are sanely, abso- 
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lutely, and almost unanimously deter- 
mined not to get mixed up in it. The 
sanctions-embargo-boycott policy is 
wrong. Is there a better one? 

It seems to me that there is, if only 
we can keep our purposes and our 
definitions and our heads clear, and our 
outlook always realistic. | 

In the first place, money and credit 
are on a very different basis than is 
merchandise. No nation is a continuing 
source of credit to another. When you 
sell merchandise your interest ends, 
When you loan money it has only begun. 
The moment a neutral begins to loan 
money or advance credit to a belligerent, 
it has given a hostage to fortune— 
“where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.” This country should ab- 
solutely refuse to finance either side in 
a foreign war publicly or privately— 
either by loans or advance of credit, 
no matter what be the pledge or col- 
lateral and no matter how persuasive 
the appeal. For whatever we sell, we 
should have only one formula: ‘Cash 
on the barrel-head.”’ This is the first 
and great commandment for our peace. 
our prosperity, and our unassailable 
neutrality. 

Our legislation already provides for 
this, and we should never alter it. 


“Refuse to Sell Lethal Weapons” 


Next comes the question of our re- 
fusal to sell munitions of war to any- 
body. That raises all the troublesome 
problems about absolute and condi- 
tional contraband that have vexed the 
world for a century. It comes under 
every criticism of misguided and mis- 
taken “neutrality” which we have con- 
sidered. It is not a means for “keeping 
us out of war.” It is an attempted con- 
tribution to world peace and an effort 
to prevent or minimize war between 
other nations. It is not neutrality. 

Nevertheless, if we want to go some- 
where down this road, clearly recogniz- 


ing the purpose and probable effect, 
there is one distinction we can make 
and keep quite clear. It is not “muni- 
tions of war” or “absolute contraband”’ 
or “essential war supplies.” That dis- 
tinction for reasons here developed 
simply can’t be made. 

But we can (we have attempted it al- 
ready) refuse to sell “lethal weapons, 
ammunition for the same or manufac- 
tured parts thereof.” The moment we 
attempt to go beyond that we are lost in 
a haze of uncertainty. We could say 
“manufactured parts” of a weapon but 
we could not say “ingredients of ammu- 
nition” because that would include cot- 
ton, coke, fertilizers, and many chemi- 
cals—useful alike in peace and war. 
Even airplanes are in this class and, 
by failing to recognize this, we have 
already greatly impaired our export 
market for commercial airplanes in 
South America. 

There is a good deal of unnecessarily 
extreme thinking about this whole sub- 
ject growing out of recent publicity of 
the bad methods of European munition- 
makers. They are properly condemned 
but let’s not further injure our lan- 
guishing foreign trade by superheated 
restrictions on such products as air- 
craft and locomotives. 

Even this embargo on lethal weapons 
does not tend to keep us out of war— 
it is our contribution to the effort to 
compel peace on the earth. Our real 
efforts to keep out of war all lie in direc- 
tions already discussed. 

Refusal of loans and finance is most 
important to our real purpose. Em- 
bargoes on lethal weapons is a humani- 
tarian purpose having little to do with 
our main purpose. But there is a third 
and overwhelming consideration that, 
to my mind, goes to the root of the 
whole matter. 

It is not the goods that we have 
bought or sold that have endangered 
our peace. It is something about the 
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sea that has drawn us into every for- 
eign war we ever had, except the war 
with Mexico. The real question is not 
whether or how we shall sell goods. 
It is whether and how we shall ship 
goods on the ocean and our right to 
ship goods including the travel of our 
citizens on the high seas. The real 
meat of the whole matter is here and 
not in the sale of goods at all. 

Up to the time of the World War, 
our doctrine was “freedom of the 
seas.” We conceded that an enemy 
merchantman could be seized whenever 
found but not sunk without warning 
and without taking care of passengers 
and crew. We insisted that neutral 
ships bearing neutral goods had a right 
to go anywhere with goods consigned 
to anybody, subject to exceptions: 


(a) Where a port had been actu- 
ally blockaded, as Union ves- 
sels blockaded Confederate 
ports, if neutral ships should 
attempt to run such a block- 
ade they could be sunk. But 
we insisted that no nation 
could fence off with imagi- 
nary lines any section of the 
seas with a paper blockade 
and say that neutral ships 
found anywhere in that sec- 
tion were there at their peril 
and could be sunk on sight. 

(b) We admitted the right of a 
belligerent ship to stop neutral 
vessels on the high seas and 
search them for contraband of 
war and, if they carried it, 
they could be seized and taken 
to a prize court—but not sunk 
except in certain special cir- 
cumstances. 


Thus far the doctrine seems quite 
simple, but under “b” a host of vexing 
questions arose. What was contraband 
of war? As has been already shown, 
in the World War practically every- 


thing consigned to a belligerent was 
held to be contraband by the enemy. 
But the real trouble came in respect 
of goods consigned to a neutral but 
which the seizing naval vessel com- 
plained was really ultimately destined 
to an enemy. 

Thus far we have been talking about 
vessels. What about our goods and 
passengers aboard merchant vessels of 
a belligerent or a neutral ? 

We insisted that we had a right, in 
respect of them, to have the rules of 
international law observed toward the 
vessel on which they sailed whether 
American, belligerent, or neutral. 

Those were the principles for which 
we said we would fight, and in respect 
of which Woodrow Wilson also said: 
“To forbid our people to exercise their 
rights for fear we might be called upon 
to vindicate them would be a terrible 
humiliation indeed. It would be an im- 
plicit, all but an explicit, acquiescence 
of the violation of the rights of man- 
kind everywhere * * * what we are 
contending for is the very essence of 
the needs that have made America a 
sovereign nation.” 

Those principles were knocked into 
a cocked hat by both belligerents. So 
far as technical legality is concerned, 
Great Britain violated them much more 
flagrantly, continuously, and impudently 
than Germany ever did. She violated 
our mails. She called whatever she de- 
sired, and to whomsoever consigned, 
contraband of war and—insolence of 
insolences—she blockaded the Port of 
New York. No American ship could 
safely sail and no American cargo be 
safely shipped without first obtaining 
a clearance from the British Consul 
General in New York. 

Germany attempted what Napoleon 
Bonaparte had tried a century before. 
She blocked off wide areas of the 
high seas anc warned that ships of any 
nation found therein were subject to 
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be sunk. She asserted the right to sink 
at sight and without search or seizure, 
not only the merchant ships of belliger- 
ents, but the ships of neutrals in the 
interdicted zones. The only difference 
between her assaults on our sover- 
eignty, and those of England were that 
she illegally destroyed the lives of our 
citizens, while Great Britain illegally 
destroyed only their property and their 
rights. 

The lesson there is that when great 
nations are in an economic death- 
struggle, they will respect no asserted 
right of neutrals on the high seas which 
in any way threaten the victory of their 
arms or which cannot be asserted and 
adequately defended by the neutral. 
We might as well recognize this truth 
realistically as an outgrowth of the de- 
velopment of the art of modern war. 

Our present solution of this problem 
of keeping out of war, or of “‘neutral- 
ity” might still be the ancient one— 
freedom of the seas. But unless we 
are willing to impose it by force, it 
is just plain silly to put any reliance 
upon it, and if we say that we will 
fight for it, we can be 100% certain 
that instead of keeping us out of war, 
it is the surest, quickest and most in- 
evitable way of getting us into war. 
We have fought two wars for it. 


ss . Come and Get It’ 


What then remains for us to do? As 
far as goods are concerned, the solu- 
tion seems simple: “We will sell to any 
belligerent anything except lethal 
weapons, but the terms are “cash on 
the barrel-head and come and get tt.” 
Any American who sells goods on any 
other terms to a belligerent, whether 
directly consigned to him, or consigned 
to a neutral and destined to him, does 
so at his peril. The flag will not protect 
such transactions. 

That would not much interfere with 
our trade because at such times re- 


quirements are necessitous and bellig- 
erents buy here because they must. 

With that should go a declaration 
that Americans traveling or shipping 
goods to anybody—belligerent or neu- 
tral—on merchantmen of a belligerent 
do so at their peril. That would relieve 
us of responsibility of such incidents as 
the Lusitania and of all responsibility 
for maintaining the interest of one 
belligerent against another. 

All this leaves open the great dif- 
ficulty of protecting American mer- 
chantmen freighting to neutrals, Amer- 
ican goods on neutral ships destined to 
neutral customers, and American citi- 
zens traveling on neutral vessels. There 
remains the risk of embroilment over 
some affront by a belligerent to an- 
other neutral carrying our citizens and 
property. 

I think we cannot escape this danger 
unless we are ready to concede that 
neutrals, including ourselves, have no 
rights at all on the ocean. If a neutral 
ship is sunk in violation of interna- 
tional law and an American citizen is 
killed or injured, or if an American 
ship or citizen thereon is illegally inter- 
fered with, we have an obligation. That 
obligation may lead us into war. 

We may as well face the fact also 
that during any major war the “inter- 
national law” which we are thus to 
vindicate will be what we ourselves 
assert and make by force or threat of 
force. Nothing written in treaties and 
declarations or expounded by jurists 
seems to be worth much more than the 
paper on which it is written. 

It is a commentary, sad but true, that 
international agreements are almost 
worth nothing. Since Belgium was in- 
vaded in violation of “a scrap of pa- 
per’, the nations have regarded treaties 
as matters of expediency. Every na- 
tion except Finland abrogated the debt 
agreements with us without so much 
as the bat of an eye toward what was 
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once called National Honor.” The 
Washington, Versailles, Four-Power, 
Nine-Power and Kellogg-Briand treat- 
ies are more honored in the breach than 
the observance. Why should we make or 
rely on new concordats with defaulters. 
The scratch of the pen signing new 
treaties is drowned in the sound of the 
tearing-up of the parchments of the 
old. It is tragic but it is a lesson we 
should learn. We can rely on the 
strength of our own right arm and 
very little else under the shining sky, 
until the sanctity of agreements is cer- 
tain. 


Keep Silent On Our Plans 


Finally, we cannot now determine in 
ultimate detail the rules in this regard 
which we shall be willing to fight to 
vindicate because we do not know the 
circumstance of any future war or 
what other nations may do. In gen- 
eral, war will start with lip service 
to the existing shaky doctrines of in- 
ternational law—they would be the ex- 
treme protection that neutrals can ex- 
pect. We may be willing to make fur- 
ther sacrifices than have been suggested 
here, but it would be unwise to declare 
them now. It would do no good and 
would leave no room whatever for 
trading and diplomacy. It would be 
like the youthful U. S. Grant’s famous 
frankness to a_ horse-trader: “My 
father said to offer you $100 for this 
horse but if you wouldn’t take it, to go 
as high as $150.” 

If we refuse loans or credit to bel- 
ligerents, abjure the sale of lethal 
weapons, require that all sales to bel- 
ligerents be made c.i.f. our ports and 
withdraw the protection of the flag 
from shipments and passage on bel- 


ligerent vessels, we shall have removed 
90% of the potential field in which the 
danger of our embroilment lies. 

Such, I believe should be our policy, 
but I think that further legislation, 
or even the announcement of that pol- 
icy, or any attempt to go much further 
into detail, is most unwise. 

War is now a matter of world eco- 
nomic strategy. No man can foresee 
its implications. Their bearing upon 
us is sure to be vital. We should con- 
stantly study the changing scene and 
keep open to ourselves the widest pos- 
sible field of action. 

The general staffs of all modern na- 
tions maintain war plans in very com- 
plete detail anticipating conflict with 
every possible enemy or combination 
of enemies. Those plans are revised 
yearly and even daily when some new 
event changes the circumstances of 
their potential application. It would 
be perfectly absurd for the Congress 
to call on the War College for its cur- 
rent plan in the event of the appearance 
of an enemy in both the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, and then enact and an- 
nounce that plan. as a statute. For 
a similar reason, it would be exactly 
as absurd for the Congress now to 
draw up a plan to govern the whole 
of our attitude to meet the economic 
strategy of any two great warring na- 
tions as it might affect us. 

Until this world recovers from its 
present state of madness, it seems to 
me that the thing for us to do is to 
arrive at our policy in general terms, 
leave legislation as it is, keep our plans 
to ourselves, study them constantly, and 
leave the enactment and announcement 
of our final decision until the dreaded 
event arrives. 
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PROPAGANDA ON THE AIR 


—the international problem of radio censorship— 


BY FRANK C, HANIGHEN 


T’S getting so that you can’t believe 

what you hear on the radio. By 
that I don’t mean political speeches, 
“addresses to the nation”, etc. If Presi- 
dent Roosevelt broadcasts on the sub- 
ject of the New Deal and Governor 
Landon counterblasts, you know what 
to expect. Realizing that these speeches 
are candidly political and partisan, you 
can listen to both, sift the two opposing 
points of view and make up your mind. 
But how about the “unofficial observ- 
ers”, “Washington Bedlams”, and 
those expensive hook-ups from Lon- 
don, Rome or Geneva? Almost any 
night, desirous of informing yourself 
on current affairs, you may fix the 
knob on one of these stations, sit back 
and drink in what, camouflaged as 
“authoritative news”, may be pure 
propaganda. ; 

Take the Ethiopian controversy. In 
October 1935, Mr. Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, correspondent in Geneva of 
an American newspaper, thought it 
would be a good idea to arrange a 
radio debate from that forum of inter- 
national controversy and let the Amer- 
ican public in on both sides of the bat- 
tle, via the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company. Accordingly, on October 10, 
he took the “mike” and said, “I am 
sure you would all like to hear Mr. 
Tecla Hawariate.” 

The head of the Abyssinian delega- 
tion thereupon stepped up and made 


an appeal, which was none the less 
impressive for its broken English. It 
concluded with: “I thank you all for 
the great interest you are taking in 
the affairs of my poor country.” 

The next night Baron Aloisi, Musso- 
lini’s mouthpiece in the League of Na- 
tions, was ready to present his side of 
the case. But he and Mr. Mowrer had 
reckoned without the British Foreign 
Office and the British Broadcasting 
Company. It happens that these trans- 
atlantic broadcasts are relayed from the 
British station at Rugby, one of the 
most powerful in the world, and well- 
called the “world’s switchboard.” 

At six o’clock the authorities at 
Rugby were informed by the Govern- 
ment that their station could not be 
used to broadcast the Italian defense. 
According to the London Daily E-x- 
press, the Foreign Office took the view 
that, while the British Government had 
no objection to Italian propaganda of 
any kind, it was not justified, owing 
to the present state of affairs, in allow- 
ing British facilities to be placed at 
the Italian’s disposal. 

Of course, the British Government 
had no objection to Mr. Hawariate 
telling America his views, which at the 
time, incidentally, were those of the 
British. And they were anxious to 
prevent America, which could spoil 
their sanctions policy, from hearing 
and being influenced by the other side. 
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Mr. Mowrer probably was not at all 
surprised. Like most of the American 
correspondents abroad, he must have 
been aware of the extent to which the 
British color world news. It is the 
same old story, amply demonstrated 
during the World War by the British 
propaganda system working through 
the international cable “slot” in Fleet 


Street, which is truly “the news 
switchboard of the world.” The sig- 


nificant thing is that the Ethiopian in- 
cident marked the entrance of this 
system into radio and gave America a 
foretaste of what it can expect during 
a future war. 


Boomeran g 


The British received a dose of their 
own medicine less than a week later. 
“Washington Merry-go-round”, a fea- 
ture sponsored by a watch company 
with the introduction, “We present the 
nation’s most acute political observers 
giving the news behind the news,” 
spread an air attack on Britain’s policy 
in the Italo-Abyssinian dispute as 
follows: 

“Britain is now claiming the dis- 
covery of an Italian plot within the 
Egyptian Government as a reason for 
not moving the fleet. Summed up, the 
situation is due to Britain’s jealousy 
of Italy’s colonial aspirations, Britain 
having her own designs on Abyssinia.” 

And then, with reference to the 
eleven million Britons who supported 
the League of Nations Union in Eng- 
land: 

“These boys have no influence on 
Britain’s policy. The boys who dic- 
tate to Britain are the Big Navy boys, 
the all-red boys, the control-India boys. 
These boys insist that there shall be 
no competition by other powers in 
Africa or Suez.” 

However disgruntled the British 
Government may have been to note 
‘ that Americans were getting this view 





of her activities, she had reason to 
worry about its influence on Canada. 
The Montreal correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph wired London: 

“These broadcasts by highly paid 
news commentators are penetrating 
Canada with noticeably bad effect.”’ 

Was this “bad effect” working a 
month later when Canada objected to 
joining oi] sanctions? 

Now you may think that the ‘““Wash- 
ington Merry-go-round” commentator 
was obscuring the significance of news 
by getting “behind it”, or you may 
have found M. Hawariate’s address 
pure bunkum. In any case you will 
admit that your sovereign right to have 
an unbiased opinion has been subjected 
on various occasions to attacks, propa- 
ganda and otherwise. 

Let us look at a land where “unof- 
ficial observers” are unknown and 
where the radio problem is simplified. 
Germany is par excellence the land of 


. Government radio regulation. 


German Re gulation 


All German radio transmitters are 
owned and operated by the German 
Post Office. Their programs are sup- 
plied by the Reichs-Rundfunk-Gesell- 
schaft (The German Broadcasting 
Company), which is owned by the 
Government. This data will mean more 
to you if you realize that the man who 
controls all this is none other than that 
master of propaganda, Dr. Goebbels. 
He holds the power of appointments 
and dismissals and this goes for all the 
directors of the R.R.G. as well as the 
Intendenten, or directors of the regional 
stations, who are responsible for the 
non-political programs of each individ- 
ual station. The political programs, of 
course, are controlled by Berlin and 
Dr. Goebbels. : 

Nor is this the whole story of Ger- 
man thoroughness in radio matters. 
Having organized broadcasting, the 
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Germans proceeded to organize listen- 
ing. The Nazi Party machine built up 
this reception network: 

Each of the 39 party Gaue (regions) 
has a Gaufunkwart or district radio of- 
ficer. Beneath these are Kerisfunk- 
qwarte, in each of the 1,000 districts of 
Germany, and Funkwarte in every 
larger locality. When an important 
speech is to be given and Gemein- 
schaftsempfang (community  recep- 
tion) is decreed, these radio lieuten- 
ants get busy and see that every fac- 
tory, public square and school is fitted 
with receivers and amplifiers. Thus it 
is estimated, that about three quarters 
of the German public listen in on these 
occasions. 

The picture of Germany when Hit- 
ler, Goebbels, Goering or some other 
important Nazi makes a speech on the 
radio is impressive. Shopkeepers pull 
down their shutters, traffic becomes 
lighter, factory workmen assemble in 
halls or put down tools at their ma- 
chines (if the amplifier is in their 
workshop), and in the large squares 
immense crowds gather to hear what is 
nothing less than propaganda. They 
have to like it, for they get nothing 
else. 

And the dreadful proof that they do 
like it may be seen from the num- 
ber of licenses issued to Germans to 
buy radio sets. These totaled 6,142,921 
as of January 1, 1935—an increase of 
1,090,314 or 21% over the figure for 
January 1, 1934. In pre-Hitler days the 
greatest annual increase was 633,278 in 
1927. To emphasize this extraordinary 
case of radio popularity, it should be 
added that German radio owners pay 
one of the highest tax fees in Europe 
—two marks a month or 24 marks a 
year (about $10 at the present rate of 
exchange). 

This is the depressing picture, then, 
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important countries in Europe. In no 
other country is radio diffusion so ef- 
ficiently organized to keep-people from 
weighing the pros and cons. 

Yet the system has not been wholly 
successful. 

The opposition, in spite of concen- 
tration camps and exile, were deter- 
mined to present their case on the air 
to their Nazi compatriots. Thus the 
daring attempt to break this closed 
propaganda circuit and the subsequent 
strange “radio murder” of Herr Ru- 
dolf Wormys on the night of January 
24, 1935. 


Opposition on the Air 


Herr Wormys had been technical 
manager of the great West German 
broadcasting station at Muehlacker. 
But after the purge of June 30, 1934, 
he was placed in a concentration camp, 
from which he subsequently escaped to 
Czechoslovakia. In Prague he got in 
touch with other refugees from the 
purge and joined the Black Front, a 
dissident group of Nazis headed by 
Otto Strasser. Soon thereafter he took 
up his abode in a lonely country inn 
near Pribram, not far from the Ger- 
man border. In his room he set up 
a small but powerful transmitting set 
and soon was broadcasting violent 
amti-Nazi propaganda, relating in- 
stances of Nazi brutality to the Ger- 
mans of south Prussia and Saxony and 
promising them liberation should they 
unite to overthrow Hitler. 

He camouflaged his geographical 
position by announcing, “This is the 
Berlin Broadcasting Station on a 
wave-length of 48 meters.” The pro- 
gram usually was composed of one of 
his own tirades, a speech of his chief, 
Otto Strasser, recorded for the phono- 
graph, and in conclusion the Toreador 
March from “Carmen.” 

For months he was successful and 
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Nazi officials vainly searched for the 
broadcasting station within Germany. 
(Strasser boasted that the programs 
were being sent somewhere in Saxony 
from members of his Black Front 
there.) But the Gestapo were equal 
to the task. It is said that one of 
Strasser’s aids, Herr Hildebrandt, who 
was lured into Germany some months 
before by an attractive young spy, 
Fraulein Edith Karlsbach, was made 
to confess the location of the clandes- 
tine. station. Soon thereafter, three 
jolly young skiers, two men and 
Fraulein Karlsbach, crossed the bor- 
der from Germany near Pribram and 
put up at the inn. After several 
weeks’ stay, they overcame Herr 
Wormys’ suspicions and became quite 
friendly with him. On the night of 
January 24, the inn proprietor heard 
the trio and Herr Wormys enter late. 
The next morning the radio an- 
nouncer’s body was found riddled with 
bullets in his room. The trio, it was 
found, had crossed back into Germany 
during the night. 


Tuning in on Russia 


But you can’t keep the “other side” 
off a free element like the air, and Ger- 
many continued to have her troubles 
after the murder of Herr Wormys. 
Almost nightly programs in the Ger- 
man language float out from Russian 
soil, painting attractive pictures of 
Soviet conditions and denouncing 
fascism. The German Government 
has sternly admonished its six million 
radio fans not to listen to this. But 
that they fail to heed their Government 
is shown by frequent arrests for listen- 
ing to Soviet broadcasts. 

As a matter of fact, the Soviet 
Union with much the same iron con- 
trol over broadcasting as Germany, en- 
countered the same problem. For 
three days late last July, listeners in 
western Russia heard a mysterious 











voice calling over the air, “God Save 
the Czar!” This was followed by the 
old Russian national anthem and the 
rousing appeal, ‘““We demand the death 
of Stalin and the return of our be- 
loved Imperial Family.” 

The Soviet Government hastily 
started an investigation which was 
made all the more difficult because the 
station changed its location every 
night. (Radio detectors easily dis- 
cover locations of illegal stations if the 
transmitter is stationary.) Then there 
was silence. Did the Gaypayoo get 
their man? 


Radio ina Democracy 


But these are dictatorships, you may 
say. Under a democracy, surely, there 
can exist wise control which will per- 
mit both sides of domestic questions 
to be heard. Well, let us look at 
Czechoslovakia, a little island of de- 
mocracy in the midst of a sea of 
fascist dictatorships. There the vari- 
ous political parties (27 in number) 
are too numerous for each to be ac- 
corded radio time; there are no politi- 
cal debates on the air. But the State 
broadcasting station at Prague gives 
such political news from time to time 
as it sees fit. “As it sees fit” is the 
catch. 

In the eastern end of Czechoslovakia 
are some half million Hungarians who 
naturally feel a sentimental attachment 
to their former country. To preserve 
these racial feelings, Budapest sends 
out comforting broadcasts in Hun- 
garian telling her lost children that 
some day they will return to the 
mother country, if only they agitate 
strongly enough for the revision of the 
Treaty of Trianon, which handed them 
over to Czechoslovakia. Prague, furi- 
ous (because it does not consider the 
complaints of this minority “fit” to be 
broadcast from the Government sta- 
tion), installed a more powerful trans- 
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mitter to drown out this subversive 
propaganda from Hungary. Budapest 
retorted by increasing her own broad- 
casting power. 

So even under democracies where 
“wise” government regulation pre- 
vails, there is always some problem 
which the government wants to slur 
over and which minorities always suc- 
ceed, by some method, in discussing 
on the air. The truth will out on 
the radio, in spite of radio dicta- 
torships and democratic government 
regulation. 


No Frontiers on the Air 


Hungary turned from her assault on 
Czechoslovakia to Jugoslavia, for in 
that country, too, there is a Hungarian 
minority. Belgrade, as a consequence 


of this “strafing” from Budapest, built 
a powerful new station which, accord- 
ing to the official statement, was de- 
signed to “penetrate everywhere where 


southern Slavs live and drown out 
Hungarian revisionist propaganda,” 
and (with a glance at the great stations 
in Rome and Milan), “propaganda 
from across the Adriatic.” 

Germany, for her part, had been at 
this game for some time. In 1933 
her Munich station attacked the Doll- 
fuss Government, addressing Tyrolian 
peasants, perhaps a little thoughtlessly, 
at 10 p. m. when these husbandmen 
usually are fast asleep. Vienna, re- 
plied by making reception from 
Munich over most of Austria impos- 
sible by “jamming.” Then it con- 
cluded its nightly bulletins with 
gloomy comments on Nazi affairs in 
Germany. 

Again, in the case of Memel, the 
Reich engaged in radio combat with 
Lithuania, for the stations of the lat- 
ter were flooding this territory in- 
habited by Germans with violent anti- 
Nazi propaganda. Germany’s Konigs- 
berg station took care of this so well 


that German members of the Memel 
diet withdrew their support of the 
Government and provoked a serious 
governmental crisis. 


Then the Irish 


The Irish jumped into the fray last 
fall at a football game in Croke Park, 
Dublin, attended by no less a person- 
age than President De Valera. Sev- 
eral members of the Irish Republican 
Army (violently opposed to the Gov- 
ernment ) entered the radio announcer’s 
box, knocked out that startled official 
after a brief fight, and announced to 
the Irish radio audience, already mysti- 
fied by sounds of the scuffle: “We 
want to draw the attention of the Irish 
people by broadcast to the disgraceful 
way the Free State Government treats 
Irish Republican prisoners in Mount- 
joy prison.” 

England had a spat with Poland, be- 
cause the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s commentator on foreign affairs 
(Mr. Voigt) asserted that Poland was 
keeping an army out of all proportion 
to the needs of peace. Germany, too, 
protested against remarks by Mr. 
Voigt to the effect that Germany was 
rearming in violation of the Versailles 
Treaty (this was before Hitler threw 
off the mask). 

Next, Belgium’s ambassador in 
Rome had to call on the Italian Gov- 
ernment to take exception to some al- 
lusions which the official political 
Fascist broadcaster had made in 
French. Referring to the alleged kill- 
ing of women and children in Abys- 
sinia by the Italian air bombardment, 
the announcer had denied such re- 
ports, adding, “One knows already that 
the stories of atrocities committed in 
Belgium against women and children 
by the Germans during the war have 
been untrue legends forged in order to 
discredit Germany.” 


Spain protested because Moscow 
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blanketed the big -Barcelona station 
area with communist propaganda. A 
mysterious fire occurred in the Por- 
tuguese Government station in Lisbon. 
An equally murky attempt was made 
to disable the French Strasbourg sta- 
tion used to counteract Nazi propa- 
ganda in Alsace-Lorraine. Italy, un- 
der date of October 11, 1935, ordered 
her people not to listen to foreign 
broadcasts. And so on. 


Euro pean Listeners 


Now all this sounds like a cat 
chorus, which promotes little but in- 
ternational bad manners. Europe can- 
not afford to have such chaos on her 
ether waves, for Europe is now radio- 
conscious. While use of the radio is 
not as popular nor as widespread as in 
the United States, it has increased 
rapidly in the last few years. Many 
broadcasting stations have been built 
and a number of low-priced sets have 
placed radios within the reach of many 
classes of the population. Latest avail- 
able figures on radio receiving sets in 
various European countries are as fol- 
lows: 


6,142,921 
6,124,000 
1,830,000 
666,368 
400,000 


Germany 

United Kingdom 
France 

Sweden 


Germany’s “People’s Set” (manu- 
factured under direction of the Gov- 
ernment in order to enable those in 
moderate circumstances to buy) retails 
for about $32. The cheapest set in 
France retails for about $14; Eng- 
land’s, for about $10. 

Sweden has 28 broadcasting sta- 
tions; France, 27; Germany, 26; 
United Kingdom, 16; Italy, 10. 

With such a large proportion of the 
various nationalities listening-in, there 
naturally arose a demand to bring 
some order out of this extraordinary 


confusion in the air. Since govern- 
ment regulation obviously had not 
provided the answer, international 
regulation was suggested. 


Radio Non-A ggression 


A series of radio non-aggression 
pacts have been concluded during the 
past two years among Austria, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia and Denmark. 
These countries are pledged to observe 
the “spirit of cooperation and good 
understanding in political, religious, 
economic, intellectual and artistic 
spheres.” But the 1933 international 
wireless convention in London, while 
getting an accord on “jamming”, was 
unable to obtain the approval of a ma- 
jority of countries for a general politi- 
cal non-aggression pact. It was all too 
obviously a case of “I'll not tell on 
you, if you'll not tell on me.” 

It was up to the League of Nations, 
everyone agreed. The League has a 
radio station, and it was inevitable dur- 
ing the recent Italo-Abyssinian em- 
broglio that radio sanctions against 
Italy should be suggested. Since Italy 
sent out her propaganda in foreign 
tongues, the Paris paper L’Ocuvre 
asked, Why should not the League 
send a broadcast in Italian condemn- 
ing the Italian Government? While 
no steps have been taken in this direc- 
tion and probably will not be taken, 
for much the same reasons as underlie 
the failure of oil sanctions, the pos- 
sibility looms. 

It looms as a menace, too, although 
frenzied advocates of the League un- 
doubtedly welcome it. For the large 
body of opinion that deems the League 
something less than a sepulcher is dis- 
tinctly nervous about such a prospect. 
Imagine a League with radio powers 
so omnipotent that it could “jam” off 
dissenting opinions and dominate the 
air: with its own ukases. However 
well-intended the decisions of the 
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League might be, certain great Powers 
which, according to the enemies of the 
League, deem it a veritable “thieves’ 
kitchen”, might be successful in pre- 
venting the “truth” from appearing on 
the radio. 

And the truth does often appear 
from the radio mouths of interna- 
tional “villains” as at least one of the 


Italian official broadcasts showed. In _ 


spite of a conspiracy of silence in the 
international press, the Italian propa- 
ganda ministry revealed the impor- 
tant fact that while Great Britain 
was assailing Italy for her war on a 
small nation, England herself was at 
the same time attacking a small nation, 
the Independent State of the Moh- 
mands on the northwest frontier of 
India. No, obviously international 
control via the League or any other 
body is just as noxious as the Reichs- 


Rundfunk-Gesellschaft. 


Educatin 2 Listeners 


The great power of radio propa- 
ganda, particularly in its international 
aspects, has thus been conclusively 
demonstrated. It is unlikely that any 
nation will abdicate its right to use this 
arm or consent to any drastic inter- 
nationa) control. Nor in such democ- 
racies as France, England, and 
America will government supervision 
of broadcasting be able to move along 
lines followed in Germany and Rus- 
sia. In such a situation, the problem 
is handed back directly to the person 
to whom it rightly belongs, the listener. 
It is up to the individual listener to 
fight his way to a balanced opinion on 
current affairs from the material given 
him, however conflicting, on the radio. 
He deserves no more protection in this 
held than he does in his reading of 


books and periodicals. In the last 
analysis, radio news dissemination is 
subject to the sound principles of free 
speech and a free press. 

If the American listéner is sprayed 
with such one-sided arguments as 
Tecla Hawariate’s appeal for Ethi- 
opia, then the “Washington Merry-go- 
round” can provide the other side. 

This, of course, should make the 
listener aware of his responsibilities 
and resolved to sift the political news 
and speeches which thus variously 
work on his emotions, prejudices and 
ignorance. Hence, he will have to be 
alert in appraising the value and signifi- 
cance of the various broadcasts by 
identifying the stations and station an- 
nouncements with the political color of 
the views they propagate. 

Even if the voice has no trace of a 
foreign accent, the signature will give 
the show away. Thus foreign broad- 
casts can be checked. Listeners should 
insist that news broadcasts give the 
date-line of items, together with the 
news agencies from which they eman- 
ate. In this way, an intelligent listener 
can discount national coloring in such 
reports as come from Reuters (Brit- 
ish), Rengo (Japanese), Havas 
(French), and so on. 

As to news dopesters, he will have to 
study their prejudices and hobbies. It 
is even conceivable that critics of news 
commentators will arise to interpret 
their interpretations. Indeed, a pyra- 
mid of spoken literature on the air may 
come to pass which will make the for- 
mer brief broadcasts seem over-simpli- 
fied and crude. Whatever may appear, 
however, it is certain the day of 
open-mouthed and lazy listening is 
over. For ether vigilance is the price 
of a balanced opinion. 
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LOOKS AS IF GRANDPA OVERESTI- 

MATED HIS STRENGTH MARCHING THROUGH GEORGIA 
—Des Moines Register and Tribune —New York World-Telegram 
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Ideas, Panaceas, Pressure—their roles in the coming elections 





POLITICAL GROUND-SWELL 


BY WALLACE S. SAYRE 


N? PRESIDENTIAL campaign in our 
1 history has been preceded by 
such a sustained ground-swell of agi- 
tation and pressure as represented this 
year by the Townsend Plan, Father 
Coughlin’s National Union for Social 
Justice, Sinclair’s EPIC, the Utopian 
Society, the Share-the-Wealth Society, 
the American Liberty League, and the 
Southern Committee to Uphold the 
Constitution. 

We have seen such movements be- 
fore, but never in such great number 
nor with such power. The Anti- 
Saloon League showed the way, but it 
was not accompanied by any great 
number of imitators. We have grown 
accustomed to the power of the Amer- 
ican Legion. We saw Technocracy 
flash to prominence and as quickly dis- 
appear. But we have not seen any 
such “depression crop” as we now have 
with us. 

Their significance is in their evidence 
of unrest with the present order. 
Politically, they reveal the breaking-up 
of traditional loyalties under the pres- 
sure of social and economic factors 
which drive them to agitation and 
panaceas. These mass pressure move- 
ments absorb the disturbed emotions 
which, if sustained, lead to funda- 
mental political change, even to revolu- 
tion. 

The movements rise in greatest 
number and in greatest strength where 
the malaise of the social system is 
most pronounced: in southern Cali- 








fornia to which the most remarkable 
migration of the twentieth century 
brought an aged population to sit in 
the sun in their last years, but to whom 
the depression brought a bitter in- 
security; in the Northeastern cities, 
centers of the rootless “new immigra- 
tion”, bearing the brunt of severe unem- 
ployment; and in the colonial areas of 
the South where a hapless and impov- 
erished population responded to the 
glamour of the late Huey Long’s sound 
trucks and his “Share-the-Wealth”’ 
program. 

These movements are of mushroom 
growth, sweeping the responsive areas 
of the country as does a radio song- 
hit—frequently of but little longer 
life. Their rapid growth, the panacea 
vagueness of their program, the prima 
donna characteristics of their leaders 
—all prevent the carefully built, per- 
manent organization, the wide and 
strategically selected program, the pa- 
tient distribution or balance of power 
which give life to our parties. 

These mass movements are, in their 
size and in their rapid growth, the 
products of modern communications. 
(Witness Father Coughlin’s and Huey 
Long’s use of the radio; the use of 
telegrams by Coughlin and Townsend 
to influence Congress.) Their strength 
consequently is most effective in a sud- 
den overwhelming attack upon an in- 
securely placed political institution 
such as Congress. 

They tend to be a one-man show to 
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an extent which the continental size 
and complexity of the United States 
do not permit in actual power situa- 
tions. The party system always pa- 
tiently syndicates power, and though 
temporarily it may permit a War Presi- 
dent or a Depression President to ex- 
ercise and enjoy what appears to be 
dictatorial power and prestige, there 
is careful shoring beneath the super- 
structure. The mass pressure move- 
ment frequently grows so rapidly and 
its leaders are so unused to power that 
they do not possess the institutional 
strength of our parties and our special- 
interest pressure groups. None of 
their leaders, for instance, with the 
pointed exceptions of Huey Long and 
Upton Sinclair, has recognized that 
political leaders cannot remain mys- 
terious and aloof, but must show 
themselves to the public, accepting re- 
sponsibility. 


Townsend Plan 


The strongest pressure movement is 
the Townsend Old-Age Revolving 
Pension Plan. Founded in January 
1934 by Dr. Francis Everett Town- 
send, 65-year-old one-time health as- 
sistant in the Long Beach, California, 
Health Department, and Robert Earl 
Clements, 41-year-old “co-founder” 
and one-time real estate dealer in the 
same city, the movement has had such 
an amazing growth that conservative 
observers estimate it to have three mil- 
lion club members and a following of 
ten million, while the founders claim 
twenty-five million followers and five 
million club members. This is un- 
doubtedly the most rapid and remark- 
able accumulation of strength in 
American political history. Yet it is 
less indicative of mass cupidity and 
credulity than of the restless dissatis- 
faction of the people with traditional 
loyalties and conventional political 


solutions. It is true that the plan drips 
with sentimentality, that its leaders’ 
statements are reminiscent of the piety 
and evangelicism of the prohibition 
crusade, and that it has a transparent 
simplicity which invites skepticism 
from the informed. But to the careful 
observer it is also clear that the plan 
has a persuasive logic for the layman. 
Give two hundred dollars a month to 
each person of good character who is 
more than sixty years old, requiring 
that the whole amount be spent within 
thirty days. The vast amount of 
money thus placed in circulation, the 
layman is made to understand, will 
restore the purchasing power of the 
nation and stimulate an unprecedented 
business revival. The aged will be 
taken off the employment rolls, thus 
increasing opportunities for youth 
seeking employment. And every per- 
son will be able to look forward to 
that security in old age which the ma- 
chine age has so completely destroyed. 
It is not difficult to understand why 
so attractive and compelling a plan was 
described in these words by a follower 
in the Townsend Weekly: “We be- 
lieve Dr. Townsend’s perception of 
such an idea is not an accident but 
rather an answer to the prayers of tens 
of millions of organized children of 
God lost in a wilderness of doubt.” 
Two difficulties have beset the Town- 
send plan since it mushroomed into 
national prominence. In the first place, 
it was necessary to draft a tax plan 
to produce the estimated twenty-four 
billion dollars required to pay the 
pensions. This central problem was at 
first described by the founders as of 
minor importance since, they insisted, 
the results of the plan would be so 
marked in national prosperity that the 
tax burden could be lightly dismissed. 
When it became necessary, at the open- 
ing of the Seventy-fourth Congress, 
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to draft a specific proposal, the foun- 
ders, together with Congressman John 
Steven McGroarty, poet laureate of 
California and congressional leader 
for the Townsend plan, agreed upon a 
two percent transactions tax—which is 
simply a pyramided sales tax—as their 
revenue program. Representative Mc- 
Groarty conceded that such a tax might 
fail to produce twenty-four billion dol- 
lars by providing that the amount of 
the monthly pension shall be “not to 
exceed two hundred dollars.” His bill 
has been continuously bombarded from 
two sides. Economists, labor groups, 
and publicists denounce the sales tax as 
an intolerable levy upon those least 
able to pay, and certain to lead to 
price inflation and the further im- 
poverishment of ninety percent of the 
population for the benefit of ten per- 
cent. Enthusiastic Townsendites, on 
the other hand, decry the abandonment 
of the much-heralded two hundred dol- 


lars monthly pension. 
Faced with this dilemma, Dr. Town- 
send has revealed considerable flexibil- 


ity of mind. He is not, he says, irre- 
vocably wedded to the transaction tax, 
and he has lately smiled upon the sug- 
gestion of a prominent lieutenant, 
Sheridan Downey, that a bond issue be 
proposed as a temporary substitute for 
taxes. But Clements and Representa- 
tive McGroarty have remained firm 
in their insistence upon the tiansac- 
tions tax, and the resignation of Cle- 
ments, as well as the estrangement of 
McGroarty, is traceable to this differ- 
ence. As a result, momentum for the 
plan in Congress has subsided. 
Political tactics, on which Townsend 
leaders have been unable to agree, pro- 
vide the second difficulty. As the 
movement spread outward from Cali- 
fornia into Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and eastward as far as Chicago, 
leaders were faced with the problem of 


relationship with the party system. 
Mr. Clements has maintained that 
Wayne B. Wheeler’s Anti-Saloon 
League methods of endorsing favor- 
able candidates was the most effective. 
Dr. Townsend has at times agreed with 
Clements, at other times he has threat- 
ened a thirty-party movement, and on 
still other occasions he has expressed 
his preference for William E. Borah 
as the most “sympathetic’’ candidate 
for the Presidency. Representative 
McGroarty and others have expressed 
the view that the Democratic Party 
is the logical choice for Townsendites, 
pointing to the Social Security Act as 
proof of Democratic sympathy with 
Townsend principles. Behind these 
differences on political strategy, as be- 
hind the struggle over financing, there 
has been waged a struggle for pre- 
eminence in the organization between 
Mr. Clements and Dr. Townsend, 
with Representative McGroarty even- 
tually drawn in as a supporter of the 
former. Their withdrawal from the 
movement has made both its organi- 
zation and its political future uncer- 
tain, particularly since the recent in- 
vestigations by the House committee 
reveal a sharp decline in membership 
dues in the first three months of 1936. 

Despite these internal dissensions, 
however, the Townsend movement has 
important political strength. Its great- 
est power is on the West Coast and 
in the Rocky Mountain States. This 
region is the Achilles’ heel of the Re- 
publican Party in the 1936 contest, and 
Townsend endorsements will be bid in 
at high figures by anxious Republican 
candidates for congressional and State 
offices. The indirect endorsement of 
Borah by Dr. Townsend will tend at 
first to emphasize this trend, but it is 
doubtful whether the rank-and-file 
Townsendites can be held within the 
Republican Party, for even if Senator 
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Berah were to write its platform, the 
eastern high command may be expected 
to name an anti-Townsend nominee. 
Mr. Clements, Representative Mc- 
Groarty, Mr. Downey and others will be 
exerting every effort to effect a shift 
of their followers to Democratic ranks. 
The result is most likely to be a divided 
and somewhat confused Townsend 
front in the Presidential contest. But 
its return to influence in the Seventy- 
fifth Congress can be safely predicted. 


National Union for Social Justice 


The second most powerful of the 
mass pressure movements is Father 
Charles E. Coughlin’s National Union 
for Social Justice, the first mass pres- 
sure movement of American Catholics. 
Built around the second most effective 
radio voice in the United States and 
upon a vague program compounded of 
neo-populistic free silver and currency 
inflation sentiments, Christian Social- 
ism, and attacks upon the “Money 
Power”, the National Union has stead- 
ily increased in power for more than 
four years, an unusual record among 
these short-lived movements. Its in- 
fluence radiates westward from Father 
Coughlin’s impressive Michigan fol- 
lowing, in a narrowing area through 
the “new immigration” areas of IIli- 
nois, across the debt-burdened prairies, 
into the free silver areas and Catholic 
communities of the Northwest. East- 
ward, the priest’s voice finds its great- 
est response in the heavily populated 
centers of the “new immigration”, 
where Catholic ears find his Christian 
Socialist quotation from Popes Leo 
and Pius familiar and _ satisfying, 
coupled with his tirades against greed 
and corruption in high places. 

The priest’s constructive program is 
astonishingly vague, but he gains and 
holds his following by fierce attacks 
upon bankers. He favors public own- 
ership of “public necessities 


banking, credit and currency, power, 
light, oil and natural gas, and our God- 
given natural resources,” believes Con- 
gress should regain its right to coin 
and regulate the value of money, and 
declares “the chief concern of govern- 
ment shall be for the poor because, as 
it is witnessed, the rich have ample 
means of their own to care for them- 
selves.” 

Father Coughlin’s political power is 
more easily mobilized than that of 
other mass pressure movements. His 
followers respond almost instantly to 
his radio appeals for a demonstration 
of strength. When the Senate was 
considering the World Court, he liter- 
ally submerged those members from 
his area of influence with a deluge of 
telegrams from their constituents. So 
great was the rain of Coughlinite mes- 
sages that they were delivered in bas- 
ketsful from the Baltimore offices of 
the telegraph companies, the Washing- 
ton offices being unable to handle the 
excess. The priest’s current fight to 
force the Frazier-Lemke mortgage 
moratorium bill into the House calen- 
dar has been only slightly less impres- 
sive. 

Yet it is evident that Father Cough- 
lin recognizes his limits. He has care- 
fully avoided any sharp tests of polit- 
ical strength. He has not ventured to 
directly attack President Roosevelt, 
but has chosen Representative O’Con- 
nor for his present adversary. Period- 
ically, he has announced the impending 
formation of congressional district 
organizations of the National Union 
for Social Justice and his entrance, 
through these units, into party contests. 
But these district organizations have 
been postponed, and Father Coughlin 
still engages in guerrilla political war- 
fare only. 

These facts point out two sharp 
limitations to the political power of 
the National Union. 
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First, Father Coughlin possesses no 
unusual skill as an organizer, but relies 
instead upon his oratorical genius. 
Second, Father Coughlin strongly pos- 
sesses the hesitancy of mass leaders 
to share their power with strong 
lieutenants. His National Union is 
more of a “one-man show” than any 
of the other movements. National 
party leaders, aware of these important 
defects in the Radio Priest’s organiza- 
tion, are not likely to be stampeded by 
his demands for power, though certain 
platform concessions may be made for 
his followers by the Democratic Party, 
in which lies his greatest, strength. 


Uto pians 


Certainly the most esoteric of 
present-day mass movements is the 
Utopian Society, Incorporated (U S 
INC), founded in Southern Cali- 


fornia by Eugene J. Reed in 1934. At 
its crest, in the spring of 1935, the 


movement was conservatively  esti- 
mated to have 300,000 members, the 
great majority being on the West 
Coast. Aptly described as “out of 
Technocracy by Bellamy’s ‘Looking 
Backward’ with a dash of Buchmanism 
as a fillip,” the Utopian Society intro- 
duces its members by five cycles of 
fraternal rituals into a Utopia where 
all production would be planned by a 
governing board. The movement 
would keep all persons in school until 
the age of twenty-five. Between 
twenty-five and forty-five years of age, 
the citizenry would work at productive 
tasks for three hours a day, to be paid 
in paper money which must be spent 
within the year. Everyone would 
retire at age forty-five to receive a 
pension of two hundred dollars per 
month. 

The organization is that of a secret 
order, with password, oath of secrecy, 
and other fraternity-lodge character- 
istics. Its greatest attraction has been 


for the lower middle class. Lack of 
immediate political orientation, how- 
ever, deprived the Utopian clubs of an 
activity program, with the result that 
once the ritualistic novelty ceased to 
entertain the members, they began to 
lose interest and to turn to other mass 
movements. In California, the Utopi- 
ans have lost heavily to both Epic 
and the Townsend organization while 
in the East leadership quarrels have 
slowed expansion. The society now 
seems definitely on the decline. 


**Share-the-W ealth”’ 


Senator Huey P. Long ruled Louisi- 
ana as a political boss, but his talents 
did not end there. He was a skilful 
and inventive mass leader as well. His 
most successful political invention was 
not the Louisiana machine but his 
“Share - the - Wealth” organization 
which, until his assassination, had 
shown a growth in popular strength 
less amazing only than the rise of the 
Townsend plan. 

““Share-the-Wealth” was, and is, the 
only current mass movement to gain 
extensive strength in the South. Long 
knew the tone of Southern politics and 
adapted his program to its temper. 
The simple tenets of his plan—to limit 
fortunes to “a few million dollars”, to 
“limit poverty” by providing every 
family with $5,000 free of debt, and 
to provide old-age pensions of $30 per 
month to all persons over sixty years 
of age, were irresistible to poor farm- 
ers, the sharecroppers and tenants of 
the surrounding States, and his follow- 
ing spread rapidly over Arkansas, 
East Texas, Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, and, 
to a limited extent, into the remain- 
ing Southern States. 

But Long refused to share power, 
in keeping with the pattern of these 
movements, and _ his _ assassination 
deprived the Share-the-Wealth society 
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of both its mass leader and its organiz- 
ing genius. Its subsequent decline has 
been rapid. The heirs to the Louisiana 
machine have disassociated themselves 
from the movement, preferring to pur- 
sue the gains of organization politics 
as members in good standing of the na- 
tional Democratic Party. Their re- 
admission is now established. Mean- 
while, the Reverend Gerald K. Smith, 
self-designated heir to the Share-the- 
Wealth organization, frantically has at- 
tempted to hold Long’s mass following 
together. But he lacks both the voice 
and skill of a mass leader. The so- 
ciety has so rapidly declined in influ- 
ence that its importance is now 
negligible. Its primary significance for 
observers is its demonstration of the 
vulnerability of the “one-man” mass 
pressure movement. 


EPIC 


The most carefully organized of the 
present-day mass pressure movements 
is the End Poverty in California 
League, founded in 1934 by Upton 
Sinclair. On a local scale it has the 
most impressive record and has the 
greatest likelihood of surviving the 
eclipse of its leader. Within its first 
year, the league consolidated its posi- 
tion within the framework of the 
Democratic Party in California, cap- 
tured the party organization, nomi- 
nated Sinclair for Governor in the 
Democratic primary, and in a bitterly 
fought campaign polled but a small per- 
centage less than a majority of the 
votes cast. The organization has since 
defied successfully the attempts of the 
McAdoo faction to recapture it, and 
retains today the dominant position in 
the Democratic Party of the State. 

The EPIC program was launched in 
a statement of principles revealing 
political skill of a high order: 


1. God created the natural wealth of 


the earth for the use of all men, not 
of a few. 

. God created men to seek their own 
welfare, not that of masters. 

. Private ownership of tools, a basis of 
freedom when tools are simple, be- 
comes a basis of enslavement when 
tools are complex. 

. Autocracy in industry cannot exist 
alongside democracy in government. 

. When some men live without working, 
other men are working without living. 

. The existence of luxury in the pres- 
ence of poverty and destitution is con- 
trary to good morals and sound public 
policy. 

. The present depression is one of 
abundance, not of scarcity. 

. The cause of the trouble is that a 
small class has the wealth while the 
rest have the debts. 

. It is contrary to common sense that 
men should starve because they have 
raised too much food. 

. The destruction of food or other 
wealth, or the limitation of produc- 
tion, is economic insanity. 

. The remedy is to give the workers 
access to the means of production, and 
let them produce for themselves, not 
for others. 

12. This change can be brought about by 
action of a majority of the people, 
and that is the American way. 


The leadership and organization of 
EPIC had from the first a mature 
political orientation. Power was never 
concentrated in one man, and Sinclair 
revealed marked ability in the diplo- 
macy of selecting lieutenants who had 
strength in their own right. Conse- 
quently, when the campaign for the 
Governorship revealed that Sinclair’s 
extensive writings in behalf of social- 
ism had made him a vulnerable target 
for hostile propaganda, he could begin 
a voluntary self-effacement without 
impairing the organization. 

EPIC very likely will succeed in 
building in California a powerful State 
organization similar to the La Follette 
Progressive Party in Wisconsin and 
the Farmer-Labor Party in Minnesota. 
There it may wield a left-wing influ- 
ence in the national Democratic Party. 
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Outside California, the influence of 
the league will be in the propagation 
of ideas rather than in the extension 
of its organization, for its leaders 
recognize the federal tradition of our 
party system. This has been the 
league’s strategy in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and the Midwestern States where 
it has become a new EPIC—End Pov- 
erty In Civilization. 


American Liberty League 


In sharp contrast to the foregoing 
organizations, the American Liberty 
League is only nominally a mass pres- 
sure movement. Though it invites the 
general public to join, it is primarily 
a highly geared, special-interest so- 
ciety, exclusive in membership, and 
using the techniques of modern propa- 
gandists to attack the New Deal. The 
league is without a constructive pro- 
gram, although it attempts to put a 
positive face upon its attacks by speak- 
ing of “the restoration of Constitu- 
tional Government.” It is primarily 
intended to detach conservative Demo- 
crats from their support of the Presi- 
dent. The use of “front-page” spokes- 
men—financial, industrial, academic— 
to attack specific policies of the Ad- 
ministration is the League’s main 
weapon, with a legal attack upon New 
Deal legislation in the courts serving as 
an effective supplement. While the 
league will no doubt transfer impor- 
tant campaign contributions from the 
Democratic treasury to the Republican, 
and while it may, as in Delaware and 
Illinois, carry along certain sections of 
the State Democratic organization, it 
cannot be expected to play an impor- 
tant part in the coming campaign. Its 
lack of mass support is obvious, and 
its decline in strength since the Al 
Smith speech has been marked. It is 
an instrument of “palace revolution”, 
and the greatest opportunities for its 


inner-circle manipulations will not arise 
until the Presidential contest of 1940. 


Southern Committee 


Established by John Henry Kirby, 
of Texas, and including in its mem- 
bership Governor Eugene Talmadge of 
Georgia, the Southern Committee to 
Uphold the Constitution has a program 
and purpose so similar to that of the 
American Liberty League that it may 
be called an unofficial auxiliary. It 
differs in method, however, in its at- 
tempts to develop a mass following 
under the leadership of Governor Tal- 
madge, who has enlisted the support of 
“Share-the-Wealth” Leader Gerald K. 
Smith, but their combined efforts have 
been without conspicuous success. The 
immediate objective of the Kirby- 
Talmadge organization is the union of 
Southern Bourbons, businessmen and 
“poor whites” against the national 
leadership of the Democratic Party. 
The contradictions of such a union are 
too great for the limited leadership 
qualities of Kirby and Talmadge, par- 
ticularly when they are opposed by the 
astute Franklin D. Roosevelt. Beyond 
a limited influence in Georgia and 
Texas, the Southern Committee is 
likely to be unknown. 


Effects upon the Party System 


It cannot be overlooked that if these 
mass movements were to unite in ac- 
tion—a union which is virtually impos- 
sible because of organization hostilities 
—they might turn the tide of the elec- 
tion. But even if they were to resolve 
their mutual hostilities, they could not 
successfully hold their followers 
against the blandishments of the lead- 
ers of the national parties. It is evi- 
dent, for instance, that EPIC is com- 
mitted to Democratic support, that the 
Share-the-Wealth strength in Louisi- 
ana is committed to Roosevelt, and that 
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Father Coughlin is imprisoned within 
the Democratic Party by the loyalty 
of his rank-and-file Catholics to that 
party. The Townsend movement, 
moreover, is split between Townsend’s 
preference for Borah, Clements’ neu- 
trality, and the Downey-McGroarty 
preference for Roosevelt. The Amer- 
ican Liberty League is prevented by its 
propaganda from an endorsement of 
Roosevelt. The consequences will be 
a divided front among these mass 
movements, with the majority favoring 
the Democratic Party. They cannot, 
however, capture the majority party 
by mere endorsement. 

The conclusion, then, is that these 
movements will be submerged by the 
powerful suctions of the Presidential 
contest. They cannot enter a third 
party movement this year, for in the 
United States the creation of a na- 
tional third party means the destruc- 
tion of one of the existing major 
parties. We cannot maintain three 
national parties because of the over- 
whelming importance of the Presi- 
dency. The office cannot be divided 
between parties in coalition, so the 
political elements line up in two 
opposing combinations. The governor- 
ship has the same effect upon our State 
party systems. Since none of the 
mass pressure movements has a fol- 
lowing which is insistent upon a third 
party course, they will all give sup- 
port directly or indirectly to one or the 
other of the major parties. 

This submergence in the 1936 con- 
test will be temporary for all but the 
weakest. The deep-seated maladjust- 


ments which created these movements 
will serve to revive them, perhaps even 
to intensify their strength and num- 
bers. 


It is altogether possible that the 
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political situation may be ripe for these 
movements to play their most effective 
role—transformer of the party system. 
If the Republicans are severely de- 
feated this year, not only in the Presi- 
dential contest but in congressional 
and State elections as well, and if they 
are again overwhelmed in the congres- 
sional and State elections of 1938, the 
party would face dissolution. The 
economic groups which constitute the 
high command of the Republican 
Party would not continue to fight for 
a cause hopelessly lost. Instead, they 
would move into the Democratic con- 
test in 1940, centering their force upon 
Roosevelt’s ineligibility, and deter- 
mined to capture the leadership of the 
dominant party by selecting its nom- 
inee for the Presidency. Their suc- 
cess, or even their anticipated success, 
would be the signal for the formation 
of a new national party upon the ruins 
of the Republican Party in the West, 
with its insurgent traditions, aided by 
the elements now joined in the Amer- 
ican Commonwealth Political Federa- 
tion: the La Follette Progressives, the 
Minnesota Farmer-Laborites, and the 
labor unions of the industrial areas. 
In such a scheme, the great majority of 
the mass pressure movements would 
serve as bridges. The American 
Liberty League would carry the in- 
dustrial and financial elements into the 
new Conservative Democratic Party, 
while the Southern Committee would 
consolidate the conservative elements 
of the South. At the same time, 
EPIC, Utopians, and  Share-the- 
Wealth remnants would add to the 
strength of the new radical party, 
while the greater portion of Town- 
sendites and Coughlinites would also 
follow. 


FASCIST PARAGUAY—— 


—in which South America’s poorest, most isolated, 
most backward republic takes a plan from Europe. 


HEN he took office a few years 
ago, the present archbishop of 
Paraguay determined to set the citi- 
zenry aright on the issue of matrimony. 
So he mounted his horse and rode up 
and down the land, along forest trails, 
through swamps and across dusty 
prairies, marrying the men and women 
he found living together, for in Para- 
guay most couples do not bother to 
get married. The country folk ac- 
cepted the honor with quiet pride, and 
young Archbishop Bogarin returned to 
the capital city feeling that a strong 
blow had been struck at illegitimacy. 
But many of the rural citizens 
united on the pilgrimage had only a 
vague idea of what it was all about. 
Trial marriage was an ancient custom 
in Paraguay long before. our own 
Judge Lindsey thought of it, and some 
of the men and women the archbishop 
married had passed on to further 
matrimonial experiments almost as 
soon as the earnest young churchman 
had left. 

In Paraguay, as elsewhere, old cus- 
toms cannot be undone in a hurry, nor 
new ones established in their stead. 
Regeneration, political no less than 
moral, is difficult. 

But another earnest young man has 
become Paraguay’s President, and is 
planning to solve his country’s prob- 
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lems, like the archbishop, by swift and 
drastic action. 

Colonel Rafael Franco, the new 
President, has chosen “big-time” dicta- 
tors as his models. Chief of South 
America’s poorest, most isolated, and 
most backward republic, he is avowedly 
patterning his regime after those of 
two great nations—Italy and Ger- 
many. 

It was a great publicity stunt. A 
short while ago, thousands of news- 
paper readers in the United States 
read that Paraguay had set up the first 
“totalitarian state” in the New World. 
The Revolutionary Party which 
hoisted Franco to power became 
synonymous with the State by presi- © 
dential decree; all other parties were 
barred from engaging in political ac- 
tivities for one year, and a strict cen- 
sorship was clamped on the press. 
During this year, Colonel Franco 
hopes to be able to carry out his pro- 
gram of reforms. 

Tt seems strange that the first New 
World country in which Europe’s 
“totalitarian state” idea should take 
effect is the nation that has the least 
contact with Europe. No country is so 
thoroughly isolated as one that is sur- 
rounded by land, and Paraguay is in 
the very heart of South America—four 
or five days’ journey by river steamer 
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from the Atlantic Ocean. It has al- 
most no foreign immigration. Most 
of the foreign capital invested in it is 
from neighboring Argentina, not from 
Europe or the United States. So little 
has the country been affected by con- 
tact with even neighboring republics 
that it remains the only South Amer- 
ican nation where the language of the 
people is neither Spanish nor Portu- 
guese; except for the upper classes, 
Guarani, the aboriginal Indian dialect, 
remains to this day the language of 
ordinary intercourse, though there are 
very few pure Guaranis surviving in 
the country. Most of the population 
is a mixture of Indian and white. 

Fundamentally, however, the idea is 
not new. For Paraguay reached its 
greatest heights of peace and prosper- 
ity as a “totalitarian state” long before 
Hitler and Mussolini were born. 

It was over the Guarani Indians that 
the Jesuits established their famous 
“republic”; the Guaranis lived for 
more than 150 years in static content- 
ment under the paternalistic rule of the 
churchmen, until the Society of Jesus 
was expelled by the King of Spain in 
1767. Then the civilization they had 
built collapsed. 


El Su premo Arrives 


There was no Republic of Paraguay 
then, of course. And a century and a 
quarter ago, when independence came 
to Paraguay from the dying grip of 
the Spanish Empire, that ruthless 
patriot made famous by Carlyle—Dr. 
Francia—set up a dictatorship rivaled 
in comprehensiveness only by that of 
Jehovah over the Jews in the wilder- 
ness. Business, travel, thought, con- 
versation, even marriage were mi- 
nutely regulated by this iron man, The 
docile people feared and obeyed him, 
and like Jehovah, he was never re- 
ferred to by name. While he lived he 
was El Supremo, the Supreme One. 


Afterwards, he was El Difunto, He 
Who Is Dead. 

For the fifty-one years during which 
El Supremo and his successor, Carlos 
Antonio Lopez, reigned, Paraguay had 
no revolutions and lived in peace (ex- 
cept for minor skirmishes) with her 
neighbors. To the south, Argentines 
exterminated themselves in civil strife 
and fought bloody wars with the 
Brazilians ; and to the west and north, 
the people of the other South Amer- 
ican republics spent their energies in 
chasing one another through presi- 
dential palaces. 

It was no golden age which the 
dictators brought to Paraguay. There 
was little foreign commerce, few 
roads, less education. Disease was 
widespread. But continued peace is 
the healthiest regimen any nation can 
have; and when Carlos Antonio Lopez 
died in 1862, Paraguay was the most 
prosperous and progressive state in 
South America, with a population of 
perhaps a million. 

It was a nation, however, of con- 
tented cattle, rather than of men. The 
people did what they were told, and 
nothing more. They wanted nothing, 
because nobody ever asked them what 
they wanted. Francisco, son of the 
first Lopez, became Chief of State in 
his father’s stead because no one else 
tried very hard for the job. A mega- 
lomaniac, he herded his people into an 
insane war on Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Argentina. Five years later he was 
shot dead while swimming a river to 
escape the soldiers of the allies. 

It is noteworthy that this war ended 
because, quite literally, there were no 
more Paraguayans who could fight. 
The hostilities had reduced the popula- 
tion to 270,000 women, and about 
30,000 males, most of them small boys 
or aged men. 

It is back to the “good old days” of 
the dictators that Paraguay’s new 
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President wishes to lead his people. 
For, though the country’s population 
has climbed back to the million mark 
since the death of the second Lopez 
in 1870, Paraguay is still the most 
backward and poverty-stricken nation 
in South America, with perhaps one 
exception. The possible exception is its 
neighbor Bolivia, with which it fought 
a bitter and bloody war from June 
1932 to June 1935 for possession of 
the Chaco, the vast, inhospitable 
wilderness that stretches between the 
two countries. 


Franco’s Rise to Power 


It was out of this war that Colonel 
Franco rose to fame. The commander 
in chief of the Paraguayan forces was 
studious, taciturn General Estigarribia, 
but it was Franco who was the sol- 
diers’ hero. Franco commanded the 
Second Army Corps.’ It was he who 
originated the flanking tactics which 
finally enabled him to lead his men tri- 
umphantly into Bolivian territory. 

Estigarribia was willing to stop 
there, having won the whole of the 
disputed area; but Franco, denouncing 
his superior’s “encyclopedic incompe- 
tence’, was eager to press on into 
solivia’s province of Santa Cruz and 
seize the Standard Oil Company’s con- 
cession there.  Estigarribia won 
Eusebio Ayala, then President, to his 
point of view, and Franco went into 
exile, branded with the usual epithet 
applied to South American rebels— 
“communist.” 

The war veterans worshipped 
Franco, however; and one day last 
February, while Estigarribia was out 
of town, a body of troops marched into 
the capital, and after a skirmish with 
the police, forced the resignation of 
President Ayala’ and summoned 
Franco from.exile to take the Presi- 
dency. 


Ayala had formerly been a profes- 


sor, and as President had more than 
once sought to stem the nationalistic 
fervor of the students, denouncing 
their “puerility and empty lyricism.” 

“Beardless youths,” he once said, 
“take possession of daily papers and 
magazines and write on social and his- 
toric themes with all the gravity of 
academicians.” 

That was exactly what the students 
proceeded to do now. They hailed the 
revolution enthusiastically, and seized 
the editorial offices of the newspapers, 
ordering the business departments to 
keep on bringing in circulation and ad- 
vertising to take care of the finances. 


Man of Action 


Franco has no patience with Ayala’s 
idea that it takes time to learn things. 
He is a soldier and a man of action, 
who wants to get things done in a 
hurry. Already he has set up a board 
to fix prices and rigidly supervise pro- 
duction of the nation’s basic necessities, 
reserving to himself, however, the right 
to create State monopolies and expro- 
priate private businesses. 

He plans to give the newly con- 
quered land in the Chaco to the land- 
less peasants, instead of to “undesir- 
able foreigners” ; to see that the farmer 
gets seeds, tools, and credit without 
paying heavy tribute to “blood-sucking 
middlemen”; to build roads, improve 
the administration of justice, reduce 
cost of living, punish speculation ; and 
to levy graduated taxes on the big 
landowners. 

Throughout his manifestoes and de- 
crees runs a strong anti-foreign bias. 
Foreigners, he insists, are to blame for 
Paraguay’s greatest evil — absentee 
landlordism. For after the war against 


Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina that 


ended the age of dictators, the Para- 
guayan Government found it owned 
vast areas of land seized from time to 
time by those dictators. Desperately 
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in need of money (the invaders had 
seized all the gold reserves), the Gov- 
ernment sold the land for what it could 
get. Since practically every surviving 
Paraguayan had been ruined financially 
by the war, foreigners, chiefly from 
the Argentine Republic, were able to 
buy the lands at rock-bottom prices— 
not with any intention of developing 
them, but as a speculation. A regular 
“land market” sprang up in Asuncion, 
the capital, where these estates were 
traded in like stocks. 

President Franco probably will find 
out soon, however, that it takes more 
than a decree to cure a national evil. 
Years ago, the Paraguayan Congress 
passed a law stopping unconditional 
sales of Government land, and provid- 
ing for sales to peasants in small lots 
at advantageous terms. The effect was 
slight. Since there are no roads, the 
rural farmer has no way of getting 
his crops to a market. So in most 
cases, when he bought Government 
land in the past, he kept only enough 
to assure his family of food and sold 
the rest to the nearest large estate at a 
small profit. 

Today one can sail for hours along 
the huge rivers of the country, some- 
times for an entire day, without pass- 
ing the bounds of a single estate. All 
one sees is a solid wall of matted 
jungle, broken by an occasional tiny 
clearing. Forest, swamp, and pasture 
land, they stretch inland league after 
league, some of them as large as a New 
England State (one landowner pos- 
sessed an area the size of Indiana a 
few years ago). They are of immense 
future value, perhaps, but now mostly 
virgin wilderness. 

Patient road-building is the only 
cure for this. “Foreign greed’’ funda- 
mentally is to blame neither for the 
land problem nor for the high cost of 
living, which is also laid by President 
Franco on the foreigner’s doorstep. 


To the contrary, Paraguay’s troubles 
are largely due to the fact that for- 
eigners have not cared to risk their 
capital in a country which, since the 
last dictator was killed in 1870, has 
been torn by almost annual revolts and 
revolutions. 


Need for Forei ‘gn Capital 


Neighboring Argentina is a network 
of railways, virtually all built by for- 
eign capital; but Paraguay, a country 
as large as Texas, today has only 274 
miles of track, excepting the military 
railways in the Chaco which lead no- 
where. Save for this single short line, 
and for the little steamboats that ply 
the two great rivers, freight can be 
transported only by high-wheeled ox- 
carts through the mud or dust of coun- 
try trails. 

Without the men and money that 
foreigners can supply, President 
Franco faces immense difficulties in 
improving his country’s lot. Paraguay 
is incredibly poor in both. Even to- 
day there are twelve or thirteen 
women to every man. In the districts 
bordering the frontier, the proportion 
is often higher because of the steady 
emigration of the men. 

Those who remain, if they are the 
small fraction that has won an educa- 
tion, can aspire to earn from $70 to 
$125 a month as clerical workers. If 
they are skilled laborers, they may get 
from two to three dollars a day in the 
capital, while in the rural districts, 
they may make $1 or $1.25 a day, but 
that is often mortgaged to their em- 
ployers long before they have earned 
it, for peonage is widespread. It has 
been calculated that Paraguay’s total 
buying power is about equal to a 
United States city of 150,000 people. 

The country needs money for 
schools. The laws already provide for 
compulsory education, but 80% of the 
population are unable to sign their 
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names. Many of the school teachers 
are themselves only semi-literate for, 
after all, they receive a salary of only 
six dollars a month in the rural schools, 
rising to a maximum of perhaps $40 
where the school is big enough to con- 
stitute a full-time job. Even if the 
compulsory education law were en- 
forced, there are enough schools in 
the country to accommodate only about 
one third the children of school age. 

Not that things were any better in 
this respect under the old dictators. 
When the first Lopez died, in 1862, 
there was in Paraguay not a single 
native-born, university-trained physi- 
cian, lawyer, teacher, or engineer, and 
the percentage of illiteracy among the 
masses was even higher than now. 
Today, Paraguay boasts a national uni- 
versity, a score of professional schools, 
and a number of fairly good secondary 
schools, of which the acknowledged 
best is the International College, run 
by United States missionaries. 


Public Health 


Public health is another problem that 
the new regime will find stubbornly 


resistant to “‘totalization.” Paraguay 
already has legislation which in the 
judgment of many experts ranks 
among the most complete and_ best- 
thought-out of any in South America, 
and can even stand comparison with 
European standards. But again, it was 
legislation de haut en bas; the actual 
state of public health is extremely low. 

Paraguay is one of the goiter centers 
of the world; one sees sufferers in al- 
most every town, grotesque growths 
swelling from their necks. Lepers beg 
about the streets of Asuncion. Esti- 
mates of the total number of lepers 


in the country vary from 1,500 to 
8,000. A walk through Chacarita, the 
beggars’ slum outside Asuncion, makes 
one wonder whether the higher figure 
is not nearer the truth. 

Of less visible diseases, “chu-chu” 
and hookworm are the most wide- 
spread. The former is a mild form of 
malaria, from which almost half the 
population suffers at one time or an- 
other. Hookworm is almost as wide- 
spread as illiteracy. Nearly 80% of 
the population, in the towns at least, 
is afflicted with it, and it causes 20% 
of the nation’s deaths. Its prevalence 
is due largely to the fact that only 
“ladies and gentlemen” in Paraguay 
wear shoes—everyone else goes bare- 
foot. 

But this listing of the difficulties 
Paraguay is struggling with is no ar- 
raignment of the gentle, courageous, 
passionately patriotic people of the 
country. They live in a land lush with 
potential wealth, a land of perpetual, 
orange-scented summer, needing the 
railways, sewers, and roads that for- 
eigners would bring. 

If anything, the facts arraign, not 
the Paraguayans, who have suffered 
from excess of loyalty to bad leaders, 
but to the muddled, hasty thinking 
which has spread from Europe to 
South America, and which seeped into 
our own Louisiana, South Carolina and 
Georgia: the idea that a nation’s 
troubles can be solved by one man do- 
ing drastic things in a hurry. Colonel 
Franco is energetic, brave, and sincere ; 
but he is a soldier, not a politician. 
Shrewd, cynical old Ayala, whom he 
ousted, could tell him that it is much 
simpler to win a war than to regener- 
ate a nation. 














“Slave labor is necessary—’’ 


‘“-the two brothers have perfected a machine . . 


KING COTTON’S 
STEPCHILDREN 


“They envisioned 
a cooperative—’’ 


‘““A union of share- 
croppers. ...° 


BY W. CARROLL MUNRO 





Ik July 1934, twenty-seven white 
and Negro sharecroppers gathered 
at a dingy schoolhouse in Poinsett 
County, Arkansas. An old Negro 
with cotton-white hair, a member of 
the black man’s union at Elaine, Arkan- 
sas, before the bloody massacre, raised 
his voice: 

“We colored people can’t organize 
without you,” he said, “and you white 
folks can’t organize without us. The 
same chain holdin’ my people is holdin’ 
yours too. We got to get together and 
stay together.” 

The question of racial discrimina- 
tion was temporarily settled, and the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union had 
its beginning. 

“A union of sharecroppers is an im- 
possible thing. The poor whites and 
Negroes stalemate each other. All a 
planter has to do is scream ‘rape’, and 
that’s the end of the union. The whites 
are rich in pride, and that’s about all.” 
(A Cotton Broker.) 

From Poinsett County the union 
spread to the adjoining counties in the 
face of violence and terrorism on the 
part of the planters and officials of the 
law. The sharecroppers, afraid of 
nothing but the continuance of their 
own misery, grappled with the prob- 
lems of organization at the risk of bru- 
tality and death. Union meetings were 





greeted by gunshots. Organizers. had 
their sentences punctuated by the snarl 
of heavy revolver bullets. 

The Rev. Mr. Abner Sage, keeper of 
Christ’s gospel in Marked Tree, Mis- 
sissippi, informed the world (accord- 


‘ing to the New York Times): “It 


would have been better to have a few 
no-account, shiftless people killed at 
the start than to have all this fuss 
raised up. We have had a pretty seri- 
ous situation here, what with the ‘mis- 
tering’ of niggers and stirring them up 
to think the Government was going to 
give them forty acres.” 

In the late summer of 1935 share- 
croppers and tenants, members of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, 
watched their lands whiten at cotton- 
picking time. They met and discussed 
their problems. The planters also met 
and heard a spokesman crystallize the 
thought in every mind: “There are 
enough starving people in Arkansas to 
pick all of our cotton for twenty-five 
cents a hundred.” 

“You can’t entirely blame the 
planter. Slave labor is necessary to 
cotton. A decent wage would ruin the 
growers. Cotton is just that kind of a 
crop. It’s a king and tyrant.’ (A 
Cotton Broker.) 

On a given night following the 
planters’ wage ultimatum, strike biils 














‘vere distributed to union members. 
The following morning the white love- 
Jiness of the cotton fields was unat- 
tended by human hands. 


On this eve of harvest, cotton 
pickers had for the first time deter- 
minedly entered the lists of organized 
labor. Strikers were immediately ar- 
rested ; they went willingly, remember- 
ing the order: “Fill every jail in 
Arkansas but don’t pick cotton until 
union prices are met.” 

Ripe cotton hung in the bolls ; pickers 
stuck to their cabins and planters ap- 
pealed to the poor whites to stop frat- 
ernizing with the Negroes, to come out 
and pick cotton, and in so doing pro- 
tect the womanhood of the South. But 
this time black and white were stead- 
fast; they stood by each other. 

“T heard about that strike. You 
can’t help but admire an underdog if 
he gets a ‘holt’ and has the courage to 
hang on.” (A Cotton Broker.) 

Six days after the strike was called 
the planters capitulated to union de- 
mands with a low offer of sixty-five 
cents per hundred pounds and a high 
of one dollar. White and black, share- 
cropper and tenant returned to the 
fields, astonished at the strength of 
solidarity and vaguely aware of a new 
beginning. 


A Coo perative 


A few miles west of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, fifteen families of sharecrop- 
pers, evicted from their homes for 
union activity, straggled along a dusty 
toad with their pitiable bundles of 
household furnishings. Two men drove 
up in a car and questioned them closely. 
A few hours later the evicted share- 
croppers were loaded into trucks and 
transported -to temporary shelter in 
Memphis. One of the rescuers, a Sam 
Franklin of Tennessee, spoke his mind: 
“A great deal has been said about 
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the sharecropper; nothing has been 
done. We must start right now!” The 
other rescuer, a Sherwood Eddy, 
author and ex-Y.M.C.A. president, 
agreed. 

“The Resettlement Administration is 
doing something for the sharecropper; 
but it’s long-range planning and very 
slow. Perhaps, if they wait long 
enough they won't need a plan. Most 
of us remember Huey Long. He came 
out of that human volcano with hot 
feet. Another man of the same stripe 
might have better luck.’ (A Cotton 
Broker.) 

Together, and with other men of the 
same mind, Franklin and Eddy made 
a quick survey of the surrounding ter- 
ritory in Tennessee, Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi. In the latter State on the 
banks of the Mississippi River, two 
hours’ drive from Memphis, they pur- 
chased a 2,000 acre farm at $5 dollars 
the acre. Sam Franklin and Howard 
Kester, both Southerners and both ex- 
perienced in practical farm problems 
and sharecropper misery, immediately 
moved the evicted farmers onto the 
new land. They envisaged a coopera- 
tive farm, with cooperative cotton 
planting, a dairy herd, canning factory, 
cotton mill, diversified crops and 
poultry. Under their direction tem- 
porary houses were built at once, a 
cooperative store established and five 
hundred acres plowed up for cotton. 
Twenty-three families, seventeen Negro 
and six white, labored together. A 
temporary council of five was elected 
under Franklin and Kester to guide the 
immediate destiny of the farm. Sup- 
plementing their efforts a_ trustees 
board of four, including Sherwood 
Eddy, sought to raise the money neces- 
sary to the completion of plans which 
included schools for the whites, schools 
for the Negroes, and the opportunity 
for life becoming human beings. 

“My hobby is pure bred Guernsey 
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RUST COTTON PICKER AT WORK ON A MISSISSIPPI PLANTATION 


cattle. I'll supply dairy herds to the co- 
operative.” (J.C. Penney)  - 

“Here’s forty-five dollars. It'll buy 
nine acres of the cooperative farm.” 
(Pittsburg Negro Group) 

“Tf this cooperative was just another 
Jim Crow proposition I would have 
nothing to do with it.” (Sam Franklin) 

“There’s not a Communist within a 
hundred miles of the cooperative farm 
at Hillhouse, Mississippi. Believe me, 
these sharecroppers are just people, 
oppressed people, making a new begin- 
ning.” (Sherwood Eddy) 

“Perhaps, Eddy and his friends 
have the right idea. Everything else 
has failed the poor beggars. Coopera- 
tion might be the answer.” (A Cotton 
Broker.) ; 


Declinin g Southeast 


Two opposing futures beckon to the 
pulsing nucleus of this cooperative 


beginning. One future—the degrada- 
tion of sub-marginal peoples to a lower 
and lower status. The other future: a 
realization of these peoples’ poten- 
tialities in intellectual development 
under better environmental conditions. 

None of the men who have en- 
gineered the plan is ignorant of the 
realities of its problems. The declina- 
tion of cotton production in the South- 
east has been demonstrated beyond 
argument. Men and soil are drained 
of resources. For the land, fertilizer 
is no longer enough; for the men, 
starvation and ignorance are intoler- 
able. Westward, cotton moves to the 
plains of Texas and the Southwest 
where highly mechanized equipment 
and little fertilizer yield greater and 
greater garners of the fibrous snow each 
year. Comparative figures show that 
in the depleted Southeast 41% of 
overhead is spent for fertilizer while 
in the fectind Southwest a low of 4% 
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of overhead is required. Labor costs 
tell the grim story of the comparative 
regions in terms of humanity. In the 
Southeast an all-time low of 32% goes 
to the laborer; in the Southwest his 
share touches 60% and more. If 
cotton is to remain a competitive crop 
in the face of foreign pressure and new 
synthetic processes, its future lies 
west of the Mississippi. And emerg- 
ing from its tyrannous regime in the 
East is the wreckage of land and men. 
Nothing remains of the great produc- 
tive energy of the Southeast but the 
muscles of work animals and agrarian 
laborers. 

“The Southeast has seen its best 
days and, for that matter, so has cotton. 
It’s a declining commodity. The 
figures tell the story. One Federal 
bank in the Southeast owns 1,100,000 
acres of land and operates more than 
4,000 farms. How can the planter pay 
wages or interest on his debt with cot- 
ton selling for less than cost?” (A 
Cotton Broker.) 

In the “cooperative” on the banks 
of the Mississippi is tentatively fused 
the actual attack upon the problems of 
the day. Poor whites and Negroes, 
semi-illiterate and illiterate, prejudiced 
and superstitious, struggle to conquer 
the realities of their lives. Coopera- 
tively they will raise a diversified, nu- 
tritious diet for themselves and their 
fellows, they will raise cotton and 
weave it into cloth for those who, de- 
spite their bare backs, have already 
been excluded as a potential market by 
the economists of scarcity; they will 
attempt to liquidate their venture and 
with whatever profit establish other co- 
operatives. 

“These disinherited men .. . their 
eyes fixed upon far horizons where 
freedom and plenty await them 
march with firm feet toward it; tomor- 
row with firm hands they will seize it.” 
(Howard Kester.) 


’ 
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To support these high hopes are 
marshaled the strength of the workers, 
the will of their indigenous leaders, the 
aid of all men of good will, and the 
particular skill and vision of one co- 
operative trustee, John Rust, co-inven- 
tor with his brother Mack, of the Rust 
Cotton Picker. 


Conceiver of a Vision 


After an eight-year struggle, the two 
brothers have perfected a machine ap- 
praised by experts as the reality of a 
century’s dream. John Rust, con- 
ceiver of the vision, had no access to 
a formal technical training. 

“IT took a correspondence school 
course in auto engineering and finished 
with a grade of 98 percent,” says John 
Rust. “That, and part of another cor- 
respondence course in mechanical 
drawing, was all the technical training 
I ever had.” 

But Mack Rust, with his brother’s 
help and encouragement, suffered no 
educational deprivation. After study- 
ing at the University of Texas he 
worked for General Electric until he 
left to help his brother with more tech- 
nical knowledge. 

In 1935, following successful tests 
in Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas, the 
Rust Cotton Picker shaped up, even to 
the most skeptical, as something more 
than just another “crazy invention.” 
And skeptics have had many inventive 
failures in the past to justify their 
doubts. For nearly a century, mil- 
lions of dollars and hundreds of men 
have concentrated upon finding a sub- 
stitute for human fingers. Many ma- 
chines have been completed; the most 
successful a suction unit that collected 
so much foreign material with the cot- 
ton as to make ginning expensive and 
to materially lower the grade of the 
harvest. 

But the Rust Picker, a single unit 
drawn by tractor, apparently has solved 
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the major mechanical problems. Strad- 
dling a row of cotton it passes over 
the stalks with 3,600 moistened and re- 
volving spindles whirling through the 
clots of drooping cotton bolls. When 
a spindle contacts a boll it twists into 
the fibers drawing them from the pod 
and holding them securely until they 
are withdrawn and in turn deposited 
into a trough. From the trough the 
cotton is forced, by a compressed air 
blower attached to the rear of the 
unit, up through a pipe to a large can- 
vas bag suspended at one side of the 
machine. When the bag is filled it is 
replaced by another. Manned by two 
men the picker, stripping only the ripe 
bolls from the growing plants, will do 
the work of eighty-two hand laborers. 
With its widespread application the 
cankerous problem of the impoverished 
cotton pickers will be solved; they will 
simply be eliminated. 


“To Alleviate the Dee per Misery” 


Behind the machine stand the broth- 
ers Rust, both professed Socialists. 
As boys and men they have tasted the 
backbreaking toil of cotton picking. 

“T was a farm hand—cotton picker 
mostly—for years after our home 
broke up,” says John Rust. “We got 
down on our knees and picked cotton. 
We decided then that we would try to 
invent a machine that would do this 
toil. We have that machine.” 

The disaster which usually results 
from a quick dumping of perfected in- 
vention upon an eager but ignorant 
market is understood by the inventors. 
To their credit is a stubborn determin- 


ation to alleviate the deeper misery that 
will accrue to their fellow workers with 
the inevitable coming of the machine. 

“When you’ve knocked around as 
much as I have,” says John Rust, 
“you'll develop a sense of the other 
fellows’ rights to a chance to make a 
living. The only thing I can see that 
will prevent widespread unemployment 
is for us to lease the machine to cotton 
planters instead of selling it to them. 
This way we can insert clauses in the 
lease that will insure that the planter 
will pay a fair wage to his pickers and 
work them reasonable hours. But I 
don’t think the sharecropper will be 
protected very well until his problems 
are grasped from a national standpoint. 
I don’t know the answer to it. I wish 
I did.” 

With Sherwood Eddy and others, 
John Rust has organized the Rust 
Foundation for the purpose of utiliz- 
ing nine tenths of the inventors’ profits 
for the foundation of cooperative 
farms and educational projects for the 
white and Negro. To the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union he has offered 
marketing control of the machine. 

So it would seem that to the history 
of invention goes a labor-saving ma- 
chine that has actually been aligned 
with the future of the workers it will 
displace. 

“It’s the patriotic angle that interests 
me in the Rust Cotton Picker, although 
I’ve been with commercial people so 
long that I suspect one of the brothers 
is just a good advertising man. But I 
hope he’s telling the truth for the good 
of the sharecropper ... and for my 
own good.” (A Cotton Broker.) 





BY WILLIAM SEAVER WOODS 


HAS THE LEAGUE FAILED? 


Most people think “Yes!” 
Mr. Woods thinks “No!” 


His 


S Geneva merely a center for empty 

talk? Has it proved itself unable 
to enforce treaties and to prevent ag- 
gression? Why has the League done 
nothing effective to halt Japan, Italy, 
Germany? Why, then, do the Euro- 
pean Powers still seem to take its dis- 
cussions and decisions seriously? Is 
it, after all, the world’s strongest force 
today for peace? 

These questions are not just crisp 
conundrums to make a little piquant 
reading for a rainy afternoon. They 
may, as a matter of cold fact, concern 
everyone in the world—every home 
with a man of military age, every home 
without a gas mask, every home that 
might be sacked in a crash of civiliza- 
tion. 

Never since the World War have 
the cables hummed with such startling 
news of military preparations, stretch- 
ing all the way from London, Paris 
and Berlin to Moscow, Vladivostok, 
and Tokyo, while responsible states- 
men utter dark forebodings. No one 
can dismiss this alarming picture as 
meaningless, or ignore it as a big game 
of international bluff. Not after 1914. 

Has the League failed? That is the 
important question as we see Italy 
flouting the League and conquering 
little Ethiopia, and Hitler sending his 
soldiers into the demilitarized Rhine- 
land in defiance of both the Ver- 
sailles and Locarno treaties. To many 
the helplessness of the League in the 
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helpful. 


is 


face of these violations is little short of 
pitiable. Yet, instead of breaking up 
and going home, the League delegates 
continue their meetings, present their 
views in long speeches, pass resolu- 
tions, and continue to run the ma- 
chinery as if it were still in fine work- 
ing order. 

What is the explanation? The 
League is in a time of testing, a crisis 
that will show up its cracks and flaws 
and at the same time reveal its value, 
if any. To get the right of it, we 
must examine both sides impartially 
and try to strike a balance that will 
give us the truth. 

First and foremost, then, we find 
many in France ready to leave the 
League and let it fall in ruins because 
Great Britain will not help force Hit- 
ler’s troops out of the Rhineland. The 
gigantic French Foreign Minister, 
Pierre-Etienne Flandin, drew himself 
up to his full height of six feet six on 
March 16 in London and threatened, 
in deep, resonant tones, to leave the 
meeting of the League Council there, 
return to Paris, and mobilize the 
French Army unless the Council re- 
jected Hitler’s peace program. Further, 
General Maurice Gamelin, Chief of 
the French General Staff, said in 
Paris: “When the trumpet sounds on 
the Moselle and on the Rhine, we must 
all of us be Frenchmen only . . . The 
present hour is great with possibilities 
... The French Army is ready for all 
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eventualities.” There is a lightning flash 
of illumination that shows how near the 
world came to another big war only a 
few weeks ago. Cooler heads led by 
Great Britain succeeded in postponing 
the crisis to later conferences. But 
that is precisely what infuriates the 
French. Postponement, talk, com- 
promise, futility! 

“Let us quit the League of Na- 
tions!” exclaimed a writer reputed to 
be semi-official, Count Wladimir d’Or- 
messon of the Figaro. “Let us leave 
those sterile procedures, those split- 
tings of hairs, those controversies, hy- 
pocrisies, dangers. The League has 
become a labyrinth; in it today we are 
lost.” 

“The great mistake of the Allies in 
1918 was in not marching to Berlin, 
and it is not too late to do it now!” 
said an old captain in the French 
“Blue Devils” to the writer, in a talk 
on a railway train in France. The 
danger to peace lies in that feeling. 
As Lloyd George said in the House of 
Commons on March 26: “Hitler or- 
ganized a torchlight parade through a 
powder magazine, and there was very 
nearly a shattering explosion.” 

England’s attitude toward the League 
in the light of the recent Italian victory 
is one of humiliation and bewilder- 
ment, mingled with the hope of some- 
how strengthening the organization. 

The average American is apt to close 
his eyes to danger signals that are far 
away. That very habit is dangerous, 
as we learned in 1917. Responsible 
statesmen of all nationalities at Geneva 
are not merely filled with pessimism, 
but with sickening apprehension, ac- 
cording to the dispatches from the 
League headquarters, and their only 
hope for peace is Micawber’s idea that 
“something will turn up” to avert war. 

“Twenty years after the World 
War, Europe finds herself in a situ- 
ation that the gloomiest pessimists 


would not have dared to prophesy,” 
declared Dino Grandi, Italian Ambas- 
sador at the League Council meeting 
on March 18. No one rose to dispute 
him. 

On the same day, in fact, a former 
Premier of France, now president of 
the Radical Socialist Party, said in 
Paris that the present “brutal destruc- 
tion of treaties” is threatening the ex- 
istence of “peace, security, and the 
League of Nations itself.” And what 
is more, M. Edouard Daladier went 
on: “Europe, which in the last two 
years has resumed the armaments race, 
will soon be nothing but an immense 
munitions factory, into which the 
people will throw all their resources, 
putting out thousands of guns and air- 
planes and tons of gas, pending their 
final ruin. The nations of Europe 
should devote a final effort to avoiding 
this fate.” 

Also on the same day leaders of 
labor from fifteen European countries, 
representing a total of 36,000,000 
workers, met in London to demand 
peace under threat of collective opposi- 
tion to war. And while this was go- 
ing on, the British Parliament was en- 
dorsing the Government’s program to 
spend $1,500,000,000 to strengthen the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces—a sum 
“urgently needed”, in the words of 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin, “to 
defend Great Britain and to aid the 
League’s system of collective secur- 
ity.” What he hoped for, he said, 
was a tripartite friendship of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany. 

“There can be no peace,” he de- 
clared flatly, “as long as present condi- 
tions exist.” 

How little hope there is of any such 
tripartite friendship, however, may be 
seen in the fact that on March 12 the 
French Senate ratified a treaty with 
Soviet Russia for mutual assistance in 
case of attack, which would bring to 
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the aid of France, in that eventuality, 
the Slav Army variously estimated, 
with reserves, at a total of 13,000,000 
men. Such a pact, of course, could 
be aimed only at Germany. It is re- 
ported to be the opinion in semi-official 
quarters in London that the French 
General Staff is convinced that now is 
the time for a “preventive” war to 
“crush Germany before she becomes 
too strong and crushes France.” The 
Journal des Debats, a leading French 
newspaper, in a strong criticism of the 
League, stated: “Let us get back to 
alliances; the season of paper pacts is 
ended.” And as if in reply to the 
Franco-Soviet Treaty, rumors come 
from Berlin that an alliance of Ger- 
many and Japan—the two Powers 
which have withdrawn from Geneva— 
is in the wind. 

No one with the slightest faculty of 
international observation could have 
failed to note the come-back of Russia 
and Germany in the past few years as 
great military powers, nor can he be 
blind to its menace to League efforts 
for peace. Reichsfthrer Hitler has de- 
clared plainly in his book, Mein 
Kampf, that Germany’s destiny is to 
carve out new territory to the eastward 
by the sword, and expert observers feel 
that Germany is arming now for that 
purpose. We might say then that 
European diplomacy is working on a 
timetable of sword-sharpening, with 
the aim of each one to have his blade 
ground first and to start matters be- 
fore the other’s edge is ready. In the 
middle sits the League, seemingly try- 
ing to talk everyone into being sweetly 
reasonable and peaceable. 


Checkmate 


A sardonic feature of it all is that 
the two Powers that complain the loud- 
est of the League’s impotence are the 
very ones to blame for it. Every ef- 


fort of Great Britain to restrain 


Italy’s aggression in Ethiopia has been 
held back by France, and every effort 
of France to punish Germany for 
breaking treaties has been _ soft- 
pedaled by Great Britain. Then come 
loud complaints from Paris and Lon- 
don that the League is ineffective! All 
sense of the incongruous seems to 
have abandoned European capitals. 
Hitler, with one hand, tears up the 
Treaty of Locarno, and, with the other, 
solemnly offers a new treaty which 
Europe is supposed to accept as bind- 
ing. 

Last year, when Germany announced 
her compulsory military training and 
her creation of an air force, France 
appealed to the League against Ger- 
many’s unilateral (or one-sided) vio- 
lation of international obligations. The 
League Council not only condemned 
Germany, but appointed a special com- 
mittee to study the possibility of im- 
posing measures of restraint on na- 
tions which endanger peace by de- 
nunciation of treaties. The commit- 
tee, after mature deliberation, decided 
that key products for the manufacture 
of armaments and financial credits 
might be denied an offender, but the 
recommendation never was put in 
force. 

When Italy invaded Ethiopia, Great 
Britain crowded the Mediterranean 
with warships and demanded that the 
League enforce all kinds of sanctions 
against Italy. This time it was France 
which held back and softened every 
stricture proposed, until now Italy has 
apparently won its war and has suf- 
fered only a few hampering sanctions 
which never halted the Italian forces 
for a day. 

A rather pathetic sidelight on the 
powerlessness of the great League of 
Nations, the “superstate”, supposed to 
“impose peace” on aggressors, ap- 
peared on April 8 when a Geneva dis- 
patch stated: “The League decided to- 
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day to ask Italy if she is willing to 
start immediate peace negotiations.” 
The President of the Council “also 
was instructed to ascertain just what 
terms Premier Mussolini demanded 
for stopping his war.” This was the 
League to which little Ethiopia trust- 
fully appealed for protection last 
autumn. No wonder Haile Selassie 
said in a message to the League on 
April 18, “Ethiopia is now entitled to 
ask herself whether the principle of 
collective security is not really a dead 
letter.” 


“Guilty!” What Next? 


With equally naive confidence, 
France and Russia turned to the 
League when, on March 7th, Hitler 
sent his forces into the Rhineland 
region, supposedly demilitarized by the 
Versailles and Locarno treaties. The 
Soviet member of the League Council, 
Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinov, 
declared flatly at the Council meeting 
in London that unless the League took 
effective action against Germany, it 
would become a laughing-stock and be 
regarded seriously by no one. “We 
cannot preserve the League of Na- 
tions,” he said, “founded on the sanc- 
tity of treaties, including the Covenant 
of the League itself, if we turn a blind 
eye to breaches of those treaties, or 
confine ourselves to verbal protests.” 

So on March 19 the League Council 
found Germany guilty of treaty- 
breaking by a “unanimous vote.” 
True, the German __ representative 
shouted “Nein!’’ but Germany, France 
and Belgium were considered “inter- 
ested parties”, their votes were not 
counted, and the ballot was declared 
unanimous. 

Very well, Germany was guilty— 
what next? The next thing, it was 
decided, would be an international con- 
ference in May to “discuss Hitler’s 
peace plan and other related subjects.” 


Meanwhile, the German forces in the 
Rhineland were reported to be “within 
pistol-shot” of the French forces 
across the border and were left free 
to consolidate and fortify their posi- 
tions as much as they liked. 

To say that the French were en- 
raged at this relegation of the whole 
matter to the quagmire of talk would 
be putting it mildly. Paris has a news- 
paper, Le Temps, whose utterances 
are regarded as voicing the views of 
the Foreign Office. It bitingly re- 
marked : 

“It is necessary to say this to the 
British nation, namely, that on the day 
that the French come to believe that 
the League of Nations has ceased to 
constitute an impartial force fer gen- 
eral security, but has become, rather, a 
pliable instrument for private designs 
—on that very day their confidence in 
it will be dead, and they will go else- 
where than to Geneva to seek better- 
founded confidence. It will be 
necessary for a new diplomacy to 
replace the defaulted diplomacy of 
Geneva.” 

The British, too, are equally dis- 
gusted, but the shoe is on the other 
foot. The machinery at Geneva has 
proved itself “entirely inadequate to 
fulfill the task of preventing wars or 
arresting aggression by a_ strong 
power,” says a London dispatch pro- 
fessing to reflect official opinion on 
Italian success in Ethiopia. It would 
be “useless”, too, to try to “make a 
bad machine work.” It must, rather, 
“be scrapped and replaced by a new 
piece of mechanism.” 

In three big tests, then, the League 
has disappointed those who hoped for 
great things from it in Japan’s occu- 
pation of Manchukuo, in Italy’s con- 
quest of Ethiopia, and in Germany’s 
militarization of the Rhineland. If 
we analyze these failures, we shall find 
that in each case they were due to the 
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reluctance of the League to take any 
really strong and effective measures. 
Japan withdrew from the League un- 
der criticism. Germany joined and 
then resigned in another tiff, and Italy 
took the rather derisive and anomalous 
course of remaining in the League, 
but snapping her fingers at everything 
the League might say or do. The 
whole picture is quite different from 
the vision of a “Parliament of the 
World” bringing peace on earth by a 
mixture of sweet reasonableness and 
stern discipline, which the League’s 
friends offered to our enchanted gaze 
when it was first formed. 

It may sound a bit amazing to say, 
in the face of all this, that the League 
remains, after all, the world’s strong- 
est existing force for peace, and that 
instead of being scrapped, as recom- 
mended, it should be continued and 
made stronger. No less an authority 
than the distinguished young British 
Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden, 
who has seen all his hopes of saving 
Ethiopia go glimmering, declared in 
the House of Commons: “It is clear 
that the League must go on. In the 
modern world, it is absolutely indis- 
pensable to the organization of inter- 
national affairs. That is clear.” 

Completion of the Italian victory, of 
course, impressed upon Mr. Eden the 
necessity of “stock-taking.” 

“Each government and each member 
of the League—and they all have their 
responsibilities — must carefully con- 
sider for itself the conclusions to be 
drawn from the last seven months and 
must make known its views to the 
League, and that body as a whole must 
decide on the future course of action 
when the time comes.” 

The enfant terrible of interna- 
tional politics is, of course, Soviet Rus- 
sia, which never fails to speak out in 
meeting and say what it thinks. An 
evidently authoritative article in [sves- 


tia by Karl Radek, instead of advocat- 
ing a break-up of the League, urges 
that Germany be won back to Geneva 
and a strong collective system of secur- 
ity be framed. If Germany refuses, 
then the organization should be per- 
fected without her. On March 14 
Reichsftthrer Hitler said: “I have of- 
fered the world twenty-five vears of 
peace and I have declared our willing- 
ness to enter the League.’”” True, he 
may demand too much at first, but at 
any rate he is headed in the right di- 
rection. Germany, in fact, is in a 
tight corner on the European chess- 
board. If she joins the League, she 
puts herself under the rules and regu- 
lations of the Covenant, and if she 
stays outside, all the other European 
nations present a united front against 
any aggressive designs she may have 
on any one of them. A prettier sty- 
mie can hardly be imagined. 

How little the League has to fear 
from the passionate French threats to 
withdraw may be judged from the 
fact that the French Government has 
come forward with an official plan to 
strengthen the League far beyond any- 
thing it has previously known. Its 
plan is to set up a “European Commis- 
sion” under the League Council, to 
act by a two-thirds majority to control 
the execution of treaties. Each mem- 
ber state would maintain military, 
naval, and air forces at the disposal of 
the Commission or the League Council. 
The scheme has many other provisions, 
but the point here is that the weakness 
of the League is to France a reason 
for strengthening it, not for leaving 
it. 

Now we are in a position, then, to 
answer the vital question: Has the 
League failed? The answer is that it 
has failed in the smaller things and 
succeeded in the larger things. 

It failed to prevent Japan from tak- 
ing Manchuria. It failed to keep Italy 
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from conquering Ethiopia. It failed to 
halt Hitler’s militarization of the Rhine- 
land. 

Why call these the smaller things? 
Because in point of suffering and loss 
of human lives they are insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the alter- 
natives which the League avoided or 
averted : , 

It avoided a war with Japan over 
Manchuria. It averted war between 
Italy and Britain. It averted war be- 
tween France and Germany. 

A thoughtful comparison of these 
three League successes with its three 
failures will show a tremendous bal- 
ance in the League’s favor. Even if 
there had been no League, Japan 
would have taken Manchuria, Italy 
would have attacked Ethiopia, and 
Hitler would have marched his men 
into the Rhineland; but we have all 
witnessed how ready the British fleet 
stood to blockade Suez, halt Italy’s 
transports, and start hostilities. It was 
touch-and-go for weeks. France, too, 
was on the very verge of mobilization 
against Germany in March. What 
kept the peace? It was what the 
League’s critics call the “dawdling” 
and “confabulation” at Geneva. The 
League was “impotent” to stop the 
treaty violations and the little wars. 
Why? Because it was busy averting 
the bigger wars. 

It is a perfectly fair question to ask 
the League’s critics what they would 
have done. Would they have turned 
the Far East into a scene of blood and 
fire to save Manchuria? Would they 
have plunged Italy, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France and perhaps all Europe 
into another great war over Ethiopia 
and Locarno? Stanley Baldwin spoke 


recently of the “light-hearted” paci- 
fists. 

“Sometimes I am aghast,” he de- 
clared, ‘at the light-hearted way 
people even of pacifist inclinations will 
speak of collective security.” 

War .is not something to be taken 
lightly. “If there is another great 
war,” he said gravely, “there will be 
no limited liability about it for any 
party that goes into it. It will be every 
man, woman, and child in the country. 
That is the reason why we should de- 
vote the whole of our energies, hopes 
and prayers to seeing that war does not 
come.” 

Just that is what the League has 
been doing at Geneva. It has at least 
kept the peace in Europe for eighteen 
years in a terribly trying time. Critics 
show a tendency to ignore that. The 
tension is increasing. Nerves are at 
the snapping point. Reports from 
Geneva assure us that matters are be- 
ing lubricated and eased along so that 
probably no great war will break out 
“this year.” In this ticklish situation, 
would it be the part of wisdom to 
abandon the only international continu- 
ous conference machinery in the 
world for adjusting differences? The 
League has been compared to an in- 
ternational fire or police department. 
No fire or police department has ever 
succeeded in preventing the outbreak 
of fire or crime. In fact, the more 
fires and the more crime, the louder 
the call for more firemen and police. 
And as we look across the Atlantic— 
with gratitude for the 3,000 miles of 
water between—we see the statesmen 
of France and Great Britain arguing 
for more power, not less, at Geneva. 
And that is common sense. 

















CONSUMER COOPERATIVES 


“not communism, not socialism, 


but 


business 


privately owned 


and operated by consumers.” 


BY RUTH BRINDZE 


N THE surface, the consumer co- 
O operative movement offers the 
least dramatic of any program for the 
creation of Utopia. It has none of 
the drum-rolling, the bugling, the 
gaudy banners and trappings which in- 
spired the Townsend soldiers ; it makes 
no such promise of quick results which 
enabled the EPIC generals to mobilize 
thousands overnight. It is this very 
sobriety which has hidden from the 
casual observer the real and growing 
strength of the movement. 

In the United States today the daily 
sales of consumer cooperatives are in 
excess of a million dollars. Their re- 
tail business increased in 1935 by ap- 
proximately 20%. (All retail sales in 
the United States, according to the 
Department of Commerce, increased 
by only 14%.) Membership in the 
consumer co-ops is steadily growing 
and now is close to two million—an 
earnest army of white-collar workers 
and farmers whose goal is the elimina- 
tion of the profit system. 

The cooperative program is less 
spectacular but actually far more 
radical than the platforms of EPIC 
and Townsend. It directly attacks the 
profit system, not by taxation, nor by 
control, but by the actual elimination 
of business profits. In the economic 
structure which the cooperatives have 
now established in the United States, 
it is the consumer, the ultimate buyer, 
who takes the profits which accrue be- 
cause of his patronage. Ordinarily, 





these patronage dividends are accepted 
by business as its just due, the dif- 
ference between the actual cost of the 
commodity, the charges for overhead 
and the established retail price repre- 
senting pay for the risk involved, the 
skill employed and general promotion. 
The more customers who spend money 
in the average store on Main Street, 
the greater is the profit for the owners. 
In a consumer cooperative store, the 
more money spent by one of its mem- 
bers, the greater his patronage divi- 
dend. 

One can see how appealing is this 
economic theory. One can also see 
what fundamental changes it may in- 
volve if a sufficiently large volume of 
business is transferred from the pri- 
vate profit organizations to the con- 
sumer cooperatives. 

The question many are now asking 
is how strong and fundamentally sound 
is the consumer cooperative movement. 
They are also asking whether in Amer- 
ica, where the profit motive has always 
been so strong, this non-profit econ- 
omy will be able to gain a strong foot- 
hold. Plainly, its recent growth is a 
result of the depression and depres- 
sion psychology. But even when times 
grow better, the savings possible 
through cooperative buying and sell- 
ing may make a real appeal to the 
bargain instinct. 

On other scores, too, it makes a wide 
popular appeal. When consumers 
operate their own stores, there is less 
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need for high-pressure salesmanship 
and advertising.. Further, when con- 
sumers buy in the open market for 
their own use, or when they manufac- 
ture goods in their own factories, they 
can obtain goods which meet their own 
standards. 


Business A p prehensive 


Consumer cooperative and producer 
cooperation are not new in America. 
They have been tried time and time 
again and have ended in disappoint- 
ment, disillusionment and failure. But 
many important lessons have been 
learned since the days of the Grangers’ 
fiasco, and the equally complete failure 
of the Knights of Labor and the 
Sovereigns of Industrial Democracy. 
The present consumer cooperatives, 
backed by white-collar workers and the 
farmers, are proceeding slowly and 
carefully, profiting by the experience 
of consumer cooperatives in other parts 
of the world. 

It is only within the last year or so 
that business has taken notice of the 
movement. Before that, it treated con- 
sumer cooperation as another of the 
idealistic and visionary projects which 
would die of attrition. Recently busi- 
ness has been growing appreltensive, 
and such spokesmen of industry as 
Roger Babson have warned that “this 
consumers’ movement . . . has certain 
elements which are fundamentally 
sound.” 

“If consumers ever get organized 
and go into real action,” he said, “our 
present retailing, wholesaling and pro- 
ducing systems might be blown to 
bits.” 

Consumer cooperation is an importa- 
tion from the old world. The Roch- 
dale principles, which are accepted as 
the rules of operation for a true co- 
operative the world over, were formu- 
lated in 1844 by a little group of 
English workmen living in the town 


of Rochdale. Their wages had been 
cut; the cost of living was going up. 
If the profits of the middleman could 
be eliminated, they reasoned, they 
could obtain more goods for each dol- 
lar spent. It was not easy to get the 
necessary capital to set up a coopera- 
tive store, for the weavers of Rochdale 
were poor. But before the twenty- 
eight cooperators had accumulated a 
capital of $140, the modest sum which 
was needed, they had drafted the Roch- 
dale principles from which the entire 
success of the modern consumer co- 
operative movement stems. 


Rochdale Princi ples 


In the policy they outlined it was 
provided: (1) That anyone, man or 
woman, whig or tory, could become 
a member. There was to be no dis- 
crimination because of sex, politics or 
religious beliefs. (2) Each member, 
no matter how many shares of stock 
he held, was to have only one vote. 
Thus the Rochdale pioneers avoided 
the danger that a few members would 
be able to gain control. (3) The cap- 
ital investment in stock was to earn 
interest at a low rate, the real savings 
were to be distributed in patronage 
dividends. (4) Prices were to be 
fixed at the market price and the dif- 
ference between this and the actual 
cost to the cooperative was to be re- 
turned at regular intervals in the form 
of patronage dividends to each mem- 
ber in direct proportion to his pur- 
chases. (5) All business was to be 
done for cash. 

These are the rules which saved the 
Rochdale cooperators from running 
their enterprise into the shoals where 
many other similar endeavors had 
foundered. They are the rules which 
have enabled consumer cooperatives 
to make the British Cooperative 
Wholesale the biggest single business 
in England. In Sweden, they have 
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enabled the people to “break the trusts” 
and to establish an industrial democ- 
racy which Marquis Childs has de- 
scribed as “the middle way’’—not 
communism, not socialism, but busi- 
ness owned and operated by consum- 
ers. 


On American Shores 


The Rochdale principles were im- 
ported to America by immigrants who 
came to the new world to make their 
homes. While Robert Owen and Dr. 
William King were attempting to 
create a more perfect economic order 
in England, in the early 1800s, similar, 
but indigenously American efforts 
were being made on this side of the 
Atlantic. But until the Rochdale prin- 
ciples were established, all the con- 
sumer cooperative efforts failed be- 
cause of lack of a sound financial 
program, poor management, and selfish 
interest. So, as our lawmakers were 
willing to base our fundamental laws 
on English models, leaders of the 
American cooperative movement based 
their efforts on the principles estab- 
lished by English weavers. 

The first of the modern consumer 
cooperatives established in the United 
States were organized by immigrants. 
A group of women living in Wauke- 
gan, illinois, were dissatisfied with the 
price they were forced to pay for milk. 
Their’ husbands’ salaries had been cut, 
they had less money to spend, but the 
price of milk continued to go up. 
Something had to be done and, having 
heen trained in Europe in the prin- 
ciples of cooperation, they decided to 
apply these principles here. A small 
group was organized, and milk was 
ordered in wholesale quantity. Each 
member called at the little basement 
headquarters for her quota. As busi- 
ness increased the group was able to 
move into better quarters. A little 
later, they bought the plant of one 


company to whose high prices they had 
objected. Today, the Cooperative 
Trading Company of Waukegan owns 
its own pasteurizing plants, has a fleet 
of delivery trucks, and in addition to 
milk, handles a complete line of grocer- 
ies in its chain of stores. Even more 
significant is the effect that the coopera- 
tive has had on the lowering of the 
milk prices of all dealers in the Wauke- 
gan area. 

The United Cooperative Society of 
Maynard, Massachusetts, was organ- 
ized in 1909, a year before the Wauke- 
gan group. It, too, was formed by 
immigrants, and it has demonstrated 
that there is as important a place for 
the consumer cooperative in the indus- 
trialized East as in the West. 

East and West, little groups of earn- 
est men and women were forming 
buying clubs for mutual benefit. Retail 
stores were established; producers 
banded together to effect savings in 
the marketing of farm produce; still 
others formed mutual insurance and 
home loan associations. These finan- 
cial organizations grew more rapidly 
than other cooperatives, but the char- 
acter of many has gradually changed, 
until today the average mutual savings 
bank, insurance and home loan society 
is in many respects not unlike the aver- 
age private profit organization. Mem- 
bers have no control of the operation 
of the business. But modern con- 
sumer cooperatives are not so organ- 
ized. Even though some of the units 
have grown large, each one is composed 
of many small units, and thus we have 
a system similar to that on which our 
political democracy has been estab- 
lished. The small group elects its rep- 
resentatives to sit on the board of the 
larger group. 

It was not until the World War that 
the American consumer cooperatives 
really took hold: Then Americans, 
particularly the farmers in the West, 
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felt the need for banding together to 
make each penny buy as much as pos- 
sible. By that. time, the British, 
Swedish, Swiss and Finnish coopera- 
tives were selling millions of dollars 
of goods annually. Here we were 
only making a start. The Cooperative 
League of the United States was 
organized in 1915 as a unifying force 
for the movement. There is no com- 
plete report of business done by the 
members of the league, but the follow- 
ing summaries of the 1935. annual 
statements of some of the most impor- 
tant member groups will give an indi- 
cation of the scope and size of co- 
operative enterprises. 


Business Record 


The Eastern States’ Farmers Ex- 
change of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
reported to its 62,000 members that 
business done in 1935 amounted to 
$14,067,533, an increase of 13.5% 
over the year before. Approximately 
$100,000 was returned as patronage 
dividends and an additional $50,000 
was set aside for further expansion. 

National Cooperatives, Inc., business 
federation of eleven cooperative whole- 
sale associations serving retail con- 
sumer cooperatives in 21 States, re- 
ported a total wholesale cooperative 
business of $25,438,409, an increase of 
32.2% over sales for 1934. 

Consumers’ Cooperative Services, 
which operates a chain of 11 cafeterias 
and several cooperative housing 
projects in the New York area, re- 
ported sales of $434,396, approxi- 
mately a 10% increase over the year 
before. 

Consumer Oil Company of Greeley, 
Colorado, one of the oldest oil cooper- 
atives, returned to its members in 
1935 more than $93,000 in patronage 
dividends. 

Cooperative Wholesale Association 
of Southern California, organized 


eighteen months ago, after the failure 
of the EPIC plan, reported a total busi- 
ness since its inception of $40,000. It 
serves sixty cooperative stores and buy- 
ing clubs. 

Grange Cooperative Wholesale of 
Seattle, did a non-profit business of 
$3,000,000 in 1935, an increase of 40% 
over the year before. Estimated sav- 
ings to members totals more than a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

Consumers’ Cooperatives Services 
of Chicago, organized by nine people 
in 1932 and operated as a buying club 
for one year, opened a grocery store 
near the University of Chicago 
campus in 1934 and is now doing a 
monthly business of $35,000. 

Farmers Union Central Exchange 
reported sales of $4,028,088 for 1935, 
an increase of 54% over the year be- 
fore. This cooperative is one of the 
biggest of those handling oil and gas, 
and has recently acquired an $80,000 
oil compounding plant. 


Ex pansion — 


The growth of the oil cooperatives 
in the West have been particularly 
noteworthy. In North Dakota, the 
6-year-old Farmers’ Union, is the 
State’s second largest distributor of oil 
and gas. In Minnesota the Midland 
Cooperative Wholesale has established 
a similar position. 

The recent organization of the 
Consumer Distribution Corporation 
with an initial capital of one million 
dollars furnished by Edward A. Filene, 
famous department store tycoon and 
founder of credit unions in the United 
States, has been heralded as a sig- 
nificant forward step in the establish- 
ment of a consumer cooperative soci- 
ety. The credit unions, or consumer 
cooperative banks organized on the 
Rochdale principles, are a growing 
force in small-loan finance. Thirty- 
seven States now have laws on their 
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statute books providing for the estab- 
lishment under State charters of these 
consumer banks, and in 1934, the Fed- 
eral Government passed the Credit 
Union Act. With the credit unions 
firmly established, their sponsor, Mr. 
Filene, is now planning the establish- 
ment ‘of a great chain of cooperative 
department stores. 

Normally, a consumer cooperative is 
established on a smaller scale. <A 
group of neighbors, church members, 
or school teachers form a_ buying 
group. In Ohio, even school children 
have formed such groups, and have 
learned from practical experience how 
consumer cooperatives operate, while 
in Wisconsin the principles of con- 
sumer cooperation are taught in the 
public schools in accordance with a re- 
cently enacted law. At first, a group 
of cooperators may operate merely as 
a buying club, meeting in private 
homes. As the business grows, they 
open a store, and employ a full-time 
manager. 

Then a branch store may be estab- 
lished, followed by a second, third and 
fourth. By this time, the group has 
either become a member of a coopera- 
tive buying group, or it has formed 
its own wholesale unit. There is no 
limit to the size that consumer co- 
operatives may attain, nor to the vol- 
ume of business done. 


Government and the Co-o ps 


The United States Government has 
officially recognized the economic pos- 
sibilities of the cooperative system. 
During the early days of the Roose- 
velt Administration, relief agencies 
established self-help cooperatives 
throughout the country. These Fed- 
eral projects were not, of course, true 
cooperatives but were primarily manu- 
facturing units manned by persons on 
relief for the production of goods to 


be used by other persons on relief. 
Still it was a real “production-for-use” 
enterprise, and it taught many the les- 
sons of cooperation. More important, 
because of its long-time results, is the 
Government’s sponsoring of true con- 
sumer co-ops in its Tennessee Valley 
project and throughout the country by 
its Department of Agriculture and its 
consumer divisions. Aside from the 
Cooperative League of the United 
States, the central organization of con- 
sumer cooperatives in America, the 
United States Government is the chief 
source of information about the move- 
ment. Secretary Wallace comes from 
Iowa, one of the strongholds of co- 
operation, both consumer and producer, 
and he has long been an advocate of 
the system. It is to his interest in 
cooperation that critics attribute the 
active sponsorship of co-ops by the 
Government. 

But there are others in the official 
family who believe in the long-time 
effectiveness of the co-ops, and still 
others who see in cooperation a tem- 
porary and satisfactory answer for the 
present unrest of the electorate, par- 
ticularly in the farm States. But what- 
ever the reasons, the fact remains that 
the national Government has done im- 
portant work in sponsoring the move- 
ment. 

A bill was introduced at the present 
session of Congress which proposed to 
establish a revolving fund of $75,000,- 
000 for consumer co-ops and credit 
unions. Another bill, and one which 
is reported to have Administration sup- 
port, would permit duly organized 
co-ops to borrow funds from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 
Even the Wagner Housing Bill recog- 
nizes the possibilities of consumer co- 
operatives and authorizes the proposed 
Federal Housing Authority to build 
low-rent projects and lease them to 
cooperatives. 
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“PROTECTED” BY HITLER 


BY MRS.—. 


Epitor1aAL NoteE:—The author of this 
article is a German woman of the 
upper middle class now residing in 
New York City. She has no desire to 
pose either as a martyr or as a cru- 
sader. She was prevailed upon by 
Current History to tell her story in 
order to give the American reader a 
true word-picture of conditions in Ger- 
many as she saw them. For obvious 
reasons, her identity is withheld, but 
careful investigation has convinced 
the editors that the story is authentic. 


Y HUSBAND is a Jew. We lived 
M in the city of ————, where he 
had been established in business for 
twenty years. The year 1933 was a 
poor one. My -husband’s business 
began to fall off rapidly. It got very 
bad. Although everybody, including 
military and government officials, 
treated us very courteously, nobody 
would do any business with my hus- 
band. When there was no business at 
all, he left Germany. It was his idea 
to establish himself outside the country 
and return when things became more 
settled. 

In the meanwhile, he left me alone 
in our house of twelve rooms. At that 
time we employed three servants. We 
owned property in the city and had 
made various investments. We thought 
it best that I should stay on in Germany 


an unbiased account 
of a real experience 


to manage our affairs, at least during 
this very uncertain period. 

The months passed. The future still 
seemed to us very uncertain. Finally, 
after much indecision, I determined to 
dispose of our holdings, if I could, and 
join my husband. During all these 
months nobody bothered or molested 
me. This was not surprising. I am 
not a Jewess. Neither my husband nor 
myself was ever active politically. We 
were not members of any party—just 
plain people, Germans, interested in 
our home and in our friends, of whom 
we had many. 

One morning in the winter of 1935, 
two months before I was to leave Ger- 
many to join my husband, after having 
arranged with relatives to manage our 
still unsettled affairs, I received a letter 
demanding my appearance at the local 
headquarters of the secret police. The 
letter upset me. I showed it to a 
friend. I asked what it meant. My 
friend said I was unduly worried, that 
it meant nothing, that it was routine, 
mere formality, that Himmler’s Secret 
State Police were questioning a great 
many people, but since I had done 
nothing, I had nothing to worry about. 

The following morning at eight 
o’clock I went alone to the headquar- 
ters of the Secret Police, which were 
situated in an office building, and iden- 
tified myself to a young officer in uni- 
form who was sitting at a desk. He 
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said he was expecting me. It was too 
bad, he said, but he had to arrest me. 
I said there must be some mistake. 
No. He said there was no mistake, 
that he was informed I had been dis- 
obeying the laws and had offended the 
government. I asked what I had done. 
I was sure, I said, that I had not of- 
fended anyone. He said he was sorry, 
but the information against me had 
been found reliable, and for that rea- 
son he had no choice but to arrest me. 

An officer accompanied me down- 
stairs. He helped me into a motor car, 
and we drove to the local police jail, 
where they placed me in a cell alone. 
A guard brought me a bowl of thick 
soup, but I did not eat it. An hour 
passed. A guard came for me, handed 
me my pocketbook and took me outside 
to a police van in which there were 
already several women. They were 
prostitutes, and some of them had had 
too much to drink. They talked very 
loud, and all together, and their talk 
did not make very much sense.  Fi- 
nally, however, I understood from 
their talk where the van was taking 
us—to a court of inquiry. The girls 
were quite cheerful about it. 

At the court the prostitutes had the 
preference. They were taken at once 
before the examining magistrate, while 
I waited on a bench in an ante-room 
until he had disposed of their cases. I 
did not see them again. 

The magistrate was all right. He 
told me exactly what the young officer 
had told me earlier, and nothing else— 
that I had offended the government. 

“Oh, no,” I said. “That’s not true. 
I have done nothing.” 

“Not true? What do you mean by 
that? Do you protest the charge?” 

“T certainly do protest it.” 

“For what reason?” 

“For the reason that I am _ not 
guilty,” I said. “I have done abso- 
lutely nothing.” 


“All right,” he said. “If you want 
to protest the charge, you can do it.” 

“T do protest it. I protest it now.” 

“That is your positive right,” he 
said. 

Then they took me away. There 
were other women waiting to be ex- 
amined by the magistrate. Some said 
they were regularly employed in a fac- 
tory and did not know what they had 
done to cause their arrest. But I re- 
member, some time later, a prison 
guard told me it was very unusual for 
anyone to say he was guilty of any- 
thing. 

They put us into another van, quite 
a few of us. We did not talk much 
together because of the guard who was 
riding with us. We rode for a long 
time—maybe an hour or even longer— 
and arrived finally at the prison, 
a place used exclusively for women 
prisoners. 

As in the police jail, an attendant 
took my pocketbook from me and I 
was locked in a cell. An old lady 
guard, who treated me most kindly, 
took away my watch and my ring. 

“Isn’t it terrible,” she said, looking 
admiringly at the ring, “the kind of 
people they bring here?” 

There was a narrow iron bed in the 
cell, a basin, a pitcher of water and a 
box to be used as a lavatory. There 
was also the smell. The place was 
filthy. The old lady guard said the 
smell affected only those who were not 
used to it, that once you became accus- 
tomed to it, you would not mind any 
more. She said I could use all the 
water I wanted, since they refill the 
pitcher regularly once a day. The 
water was neither hot nor cold and 
was to be used for drinking and wash- 
ing and for washing the dishes from 
which [J ate. 

How long, I wanted to know, would 
they keep me here? She could not tell 
me that. They kept some prisoners 
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longer than others. She said the prison 
was very crowded, with five or six 
women occupying one cell, and she 
could not understand why they put me 
in a cell by myself. I was indeed for- 


tunate, but undoubtedly there would 
soon be others in with me, she said. 
They were bringing them into the 
prison pretty fast now, political pris- 
oners mostly, although there was the 
usual number of ordinary criminals. 


Communists Arrive 


It was noisy most of the time with 
the tramping of many feet on the ce- 
ment floors, the shouting of the guards 
and the loud talk of the women. It 
was worse at night when they brought 
in women suspected of being Com- 
munists. They were very rough with 
them, especially when the women re- 
fused to disclose the names of others 
who were really enemies of the Ger- 
man government. But the women 
didn’t know anything, or else they were 
very stubborn about it. They would 
say nothing. Then they cried fright- 
fully, and all during the night it was 
really terrible and hard to sleep. 

The clanging of a bell at six o’clock 
in the morning was meant to wake us. 
It was not yet light at this hour and I 
dressed in my cell in the dark. I made 
up the bed, using the same dirty linen 
that had been used for the past several 
days and which also had been used, 
unwashed, by the prior occupant of the 
cell. 

At eight o’clock the electric bulb 
overhead was switched on and a pris- 
oner, possibly one who had already 
been tried and was sentenced, came to 
my cell with breakfast. This consisted 
of a substitute for coffee—water 
blackened from having been boiled 
with toasted corn—and a slice of hard, 
dry bread. I ate the bread and drank 
some water. 


It was cold in the cell and there was 
no way to heat it. There was nothing to 
do. No one was allowed in to see me 
and, since my arrest twenty-four hours 
before, I had not been permitted to 
communicate with any one. There was 
nothing to read and they would not 
allow me to write letters. The only 
piece of furnishing in the cell other 
than what I have already mentioned 
was a bench. I walked back and forth 
in the cell, listened to the noise and 
tried to collect my thoughts to recall 
something I had done, perhaps unin- 
tentionally, to have caused my arrest. 
I could think of nothing. 

During the morning for half an hour 
we were taken into the courtyard of 
the prison and allowed to run or walk 
about. However, we were not per- 
mitted to talk. At the noon hour they 
brought me a plate of cabbage and po- 
tatoes and a piece of hard, dry bread, 
but I ate only the bread. Once, in 
addition to the cabbage and potatoes, 
they gave me a bowl of lentil soup, but 
I did not drink it. For supper I had 
tea and bread and a kind of mar- 
malade. 

There was a shower bath in the 
prison. Women who had been there 
a week were permitted to use it and 
thereafter, I was told, they could use 
it once a week. But I never had oc- 
casion to take advantage of it, for a 
few days after my arrest, they re- 
manded me to the local police jail. 
This was a much more habitable place. 
It was cleaner and the smell was not 
so bad. There were always a great 
many prisoners, men and women, com- 
ing in and going out. Even so, it was 
not so crowded. Again, I was placed 
in a cell alone. 

The door was solid iron. A round 
peephole was cut in it, arranged in 
such a way that although a guard could 
look into the cell from the outside, it 
was impossible for me to see anything 
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from my side. High up in the wall 
was a narrow, iron-barred window, but 
very little light came through it. The 
cell was lighted by an electric bulb in 
the ceiling. The switch was located 
somewhere outside. During the night 
at various intervals the light was 
turned on and off. 

The guards were men. They were 
all right; in fact, some of them were 
quite friendly. One explained to me 
why they kept turning on the lights 
during the night. 

“We've had some that have tried to 
kill themselves,” he said. ‘“That’s why 
we do it.” 

Still they allowed no one to visit me 
and I was not permitted to read or 
write. For the first few days, how- 
ever, I had the privilege of buying 
extra food at the jail commissary. 
After a while the commissioner of the 
Secret State Police put a stop to it. All 
this time I was awaiting, as I thought, 
my trial. 

The routine of the jail was not un- 
like that of the ———— prison. They 
woke us at the same hour. There was 
always a terrible noise in the morning, 
.the men prisoners banging on the 
doors, fighting with the guards. Some 
of them did not want to get up. 

The meals were brought into the 
cell. For breakfast they brought me 
the usual substitute for coffee, milk 
and marmalade. For dinner there was 
usually a thick vegetable soup, some- 
times lentil soup, potatoes, either 
mashed or boiled, and once in a while 
cabbage or string beans, and a salad of 
lettuce. Once a week they gave me 
wurst and one meal of cod-fish. On 
the supper menu there was soup, also 
hot chocolate and several slices of 
bread. Perhaps twice a week, at noon- 
time, they gave us beef. 

For half an hour each morning and 
the same time each afternoon we were 
taken into the courtyard of the jail for 


exercise. We walked about but were 
not allowed to talk. High office build- 
ings looked down on the yard, and dur- 
ing our recreation period office workers 
looked down at us through the open 
windows and mocked.us, but we did 
not pay much attention to them. 

After a week or two of this, with no 
word of when I might expect my trial, 
the commissioner of the Secret State 
Police allowed a friend to visit me. I 
was taken into a large room—the jail 
parlor—and, with a guard beside me, 
was permitted to talk to this friend and 
to receive fresh clothes after they had 
been carefully examined by the police. 
But even vet I was not permitted to 
write letters or to read books and 
papers. 


I Go to Court 


One day a guard appeared at my cell 
to take me to what he called a “court 
of interrogation.” This was, as I un- 
derstood, different from the original 
court of inquiry to which I had already 
been taken, but I did not exactly un- 
derstand the difference. The guard 
was not at all talkative, and the most 
I could learn from him was that a 
judge wanted to interrogate me to see 
if there was any foundation to the ac- 
cusations and then to determine if the 
charges should be dismissed as ground- 
less or if I should be made to stand 
trial. 

At the court my accuser appeared 
against me. I recognized him as an 
old man who on one pretext or another 
had tried unsuccessfully on various oc- 
casions to borrow considerable money 
from my husband. The judge asked 
this man to repeat his accusations, 
keeping in mind, of course, that what- 
ever he said now he would be called 
upon to say again in court “when this 
person (indicating me) was placed on 
trial.” My accuser was not put under 
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oath. He said that I had, in his hear- 
ing, given the peopie of the govern- 
ment the most horrible names, some- 
thing which I never did in my life. It 
was a fantastic story. 

The judge listened. He did not say 
very much. I denied the accusations 
absolutely. It was this man’s story 
against mine. There were no other 
witnesses. The judge did not decide 
anything right away, and I was taken 
back to the jail to await his decision. 

Since that time I have learned that 
very often when the court has freed 
people of similar accusations they were 
immediately rearrested by the Secret 
State Police and taken to concentration 
camps. In my own case, however, I 
was kept a prisoner in the police jail 
awaiting the decision of the judge. Offi- 
cially that decision never came. But 
the court, as I have since learned upon 
indisputable authority, did not forget 
me entirely. The court wrote me a 
letter (or so I heard) which I never 
received, informing me that the charges 
against me were not to be pressed. 


They Tell Me—Nothing 


The weeks passed ; three weeks, five 
weeks, and no word. Seven weeks, 
ten weeks, still no word. And the 
guards could not, or would not, tell me 
anything. 

One morning about three o'clock a 
guard banged on my door, woke me, 
and told me to dress myself. 

“You are getting out of here,” he 
said. “You are going somewhere else.” 

“Where?” I asked. 

“T can’t tell you. I don’t know.” 

He packed my things in a suitcase. 
In the main, big room of the jail they 
returned me my money and my watch 
and ring, which had followed me from 
the ———— prison to the jail. A police 
official said I must pay for the time I 
was in jail at the rate of 1 mark a day, 


except for those days when I had 
bought food at the jail commissary ; 
for these days they would charge me 
only for the cell at the rate of 40 pfen- 
nigs a day. I paid the money. The 
police official said the government ac- 
cepted this money only from the pris- 
oners who could afford to pay for it. 

There were a great many men pris- 
oners leaving with me. Some were 
convicts. They wore yellow jackets. 
They were being transferred, as I un- 
derstood, from one prison to another. 

The guards brought us chocolate and 
a piece of hard bread smeared with 
margarine. I asked for a cup of tea. 
The guard looked sad. He said they 
had made only chocolate. I did not 
care for it, so I ate only the bread and 
margarine. Then each of us was given 
a loaf of bread and a piece of wurst, 
cheap wurst red with blood, and told 
us that this was to be our food for the 
day. 

So with our bread and wurst and 
suitcases and bags the police lined us 
up, two by two. They marched us out- 
side to a van. We were driven to the 
railway station. About twenty-five po- 
lice armed with guns were on the plat- 
form waiting for us. There were also 
a few curious people standing about. 
We were placed in a prison car. 

The train made many stops. At 
each station they either dropped off 
some of the prisoners or took on 
others. The trip lasted about twelve 
hours. Four women, besides myself, 
were taken out of the car to a waiting 
bus. Two of them were avowed Com- 
munists. In the prison car there had 
also been other women Communists 
who had been so outspoken about the 
Hitler Government thai they were being 
taken into penal servitude. The Com- 
munist women in our group, it seemed 
to me, were outspoken enough. One 
of them hoped that they “wouldn’t be 
away” very long. 
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“Four or five years,” her companion 
said cheerfully. 

“Not that long,” said the first 
woman. “Hitler won’t last that long.” 

A police guard drove the bus. We 
travelled over a good road through flat 
farming country for about two miles 
until we came to a wire fence, at the 
gate of which stood an armed guard. 
He let the bus pass without any wait- 
ing. 

The bus deposited us in front of a 
large brick house. There were other 
houses of the same plain block design 
built around this one big house, which 
was the main building of the group. 


At the “Camp” 


An old lady, the head of the women 
guards, of which there were five to 
every hundred prisoners, met us at the 
door and led us into a room on the 
first floor of the main building. She 
wanted to know where each of us had 
come from, writing the answers down 
on a card, and then she asked if we 
had any cigarettes, since smoking was 
not allowed at the camp. None of us 
did. She took us then into a large 
room on the ground floor where the 
other prisoners, about forty women, 
were sitting about, knitting and sew- 
ing. One of them, about fifty-five 
years of age, greeted us on behalf of 
all the women. She said it was not 
very bad at the camp, that they treated 
you all right. She showed us where to 
put our suitcases and personal belong- 
ings. Then she brought us some coffee 
which was not very bad. The other 
women were not as sociable though 
there were those among them who 
were curious and anxious for news 
from the outside, in spite of the fact 
that they were allowed to read books 
and papers and periodicals. 

There were many Jewesses, most of 
whom had managed to get out of Ger- 


many and had actually obtained posi- 
tions either in France or Belgium but 
without the permission of either re- 
spective government. So they were 
made to give up their work and to 
return to Germany where they were 
arrested. The women who had been 
working in France were especially bit- 
ter against that Government. 

From the way these women talked, I 
understood the unemployment situa- 
tion in France, for example, to be such 
that emigrants from the Reich were 
not allowed to hold jobs except by spe- 
cial permission of the French govern- 
ment. Some of them said they could 
have remained at work in France, even 
without official permission, if they had 
had the money to pay graft to some 
petty officials who had actually asked 
them for it. But they could not pay 
the graft, they said, because they did 
not have the money and as a result 
were reported to responsible govern- 
ment officials. 

The sleeping rooms in the main 
building were all situated on the upper 
floors. One room alone was large 
enough to accommodate about 140 
women, although all the rooms were 
not of this great size. The beds were 
of white metal fitted with straw mat- 
tresses. The linen was clean. Each 
bed had a pillow, but I had brought 
my own. There was no heat in the 
sleeping rooms, although there was a 
stove in the rooms that were occupied 
by women who were sick. 

In the mornings especially, when the 
bell rang at six o’clock to wake us, it 
was very cold. But after a while one 
became used to dressing in the cold. 
Then we made our beds and took turns 
cleaning and sweeping the room, four 
or five of us working together. 

The washroom was on the same 
floor. It was a large room with a num- 
ber of basins and faucets. We washed 
in cold water, the only kind avaiable, 
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although on occasion it was permissible 
to get a little hot water in a bucket 
with which to bathe. 

Breakfast, as all other meals, was 
eaten in the large room on the ground 
floor where I had first met all the 
women—the same room in which the 
lockers were located. We served our- 
selves, standing in line until we came 
to the coffee pot where we poured our 
own coffee and took our share of bread 
—a slice or two—and helped ourselves 
to the margarine and the pork fat 
which was good on bread. Then we 
washed the dishes. There was always 
enough hot water for that. 

Our daily work did not vary. We 
sewed men’s shirts, or made pillow 
cases, knitted stockings and sewed but- 
tons. The work was never finished; 
more shirts, more pillow cases, more 
stockings to be knitted, more buttons 
to be sewed on. It was all for the 
government, maybe for prisons, pos- 
sibly for soldiers. I don’t know and 
they never told us. 

We worked in the large room on 
the ground floor. The windows were 
barred. There was no carpet on the 
floor. But there were many tables and 
many chairs with and without backs. 

During the morning we had an hour 
for recreation. Then we were allowed 
to go outside. We could walk about 
or exercise, or just sit down and look 
out over the countryside. In the after- 
noons sometimes we had another hour 
of leisure, which was especially wel- 
come in the summer months when the 
weather was nice and we could be 
lazy, under the guard’s watchful eye, 
for sixty minutes together. But we 
usually spent this additional hour do- 
ing our own personal mending or in 
writing letters, which was permitted, 
although of course the letters were 
read first by the officials before they 
were mailed. 

There was a library in the camp. 


There were some novels and a great 
quantity of National Socialist litera- 
ture. The guards were very happy 
when any of the women were stupid 
enough to ask for this literature. Some 
of these women, however, were not 
stupid at all; they merely asked for it 
to make a good impression on the 
guards, but they did not read it. 

We were allowed to receive money. 
I bought my own soap, as well as but- 
ter and eggs and fruit. The women 
who could afford it also bought their 
own coffee. Sometimes I bought that 
too, but it was very expensive, three 
marks or more a pound. The coffee 
at the camp was neither better nor 
worse than was to be found in all parts 
of Germany. 

During the summer months we were 
asked if we wanted to work in the 
fields. Some of the women did it. 
They were given more food than the 
rest of us who did not care for that 
particular kind of work. 

After supper, dishes were washed 
and our day was done. We were in 
bed at eight-thirty in the evening. 

There were all kinds and classes of 
women in the camp—not only political 
prisoners. There were thieves and also 
some prostitutes. There were many 
factory workers, but they were mostly 
political prisoners. 


“Heil Hitler!” 


In the main room where we worked 
there was a radio. When any high 
government official spoke we all had to 
listen, and to be quiet and respectful 
during the speech. We could also lis- 
ten to music while we worked which 
was quite restful. 

In the mornings when we filed down 
to breakfast, and five or six times dur- 
ing the day when we passed a guard, 
we had to salute and say “Heil Hitler.” 

Most of the women did this without 
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any protest but some refused abso- 
lutely. They were members of a reli- 
gious sect, “Witnesses of Jehovah.” 
They said repeatedly that the govern- 
ment was the work of the devil and 
refused to say “Heil Hitler,” on the 
grounds that such words are not in the 
Bible. The guards were annoyed with 
them at first, but they could do noth- 
ing about it because of the stubborn- 
ness of the women. After a while the 
guards let them alone. They looked 
upon these women as absolute fanatics. 

More and more women were 
brought into the camp, until there came 
to be several hundred of us. Another 
building had to be opened up; they 
brought more guards. The prisoners 
were of all kinds—Jewesses, Socialists, 
Communists and others. There were 
also many young girls, the Rasses- 
chander, charged with disgracing the 
race. They had either expressed the 
desire or indicated the intention of 
marrying Jews, though some of them 
had not even gone that far. They had 
merely said “Hello” or “Goodbye” to 
some Jewish friend in the street or at 
some public place and were immedi- 
ately arrested by a Black Shirt or a 
member of the Secret Police. 

The younger women usually came 
into the camp weeping. They said they 
were afraid of the concentration camp 
because of the rough treatment they 
would have. Women Communists, who 
had children under fourteen years of 
age, had their children taken from 
them. The youngsters were sent to an 
orphanage and the mothers were told 
that the children would be brought up 
to have proper respect for Nazism. 

The poor prisoners were jealous of 
those who had money. There was a 
ereat deal of ugliness against the Jew- 
ish ladies. The people really came to 
believe that the Jews were the root 
of all evil in Germany. Most of the 
women prisoners in the camp actually 


thought it was because of the Jews that 
Germany lost the war. They said this 
openly to the Jewish women. The 
guards did not allow any fighting or 
quarreling among the prisoners, but 
then the guards were not always there. 
I felt sorry for the Jewish women. 
Sometimes members of the Secret 
State Police visited the camp. They 
had their sadistic pleasures in question- 
ing the women. They would pick out 
one woman—any one at all—and ac- 
cuse her of being a Communist. If she 
denied it, they would call her a liar and 
laugh, asking her why she lied and why 
she was afraid to speak up loudly and 
boldly. The woman would be so badly 
frightened that she could hardly answer. 
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One day, when I had been in the 
camp about half a year without having 
received any word regarding the accu- 
sations against me, the old lady, who 
was the head guard, came to me and 
said: 

“You can pack now; you can leave.” 

I was taken before the director of 
the camp. 

“When you get out of here,” he said, 
“you must remember that you are not 
allowed to say anything about this place 
—not a single word.” 

He handed me a paper, printed in 
purple ink, and said that I must sign 
it. I signed the paper, which was my 
written promise. 

“Tf at any time you feel that you are 
not secure,” he added, “you must tell 
the Secret Police about it, and no mat- 
ter where you are they will see to it 
that you will be taken back into pro- 
tective custody.” 

He said one thing more: “The orders 
are that you must leave Germany.” 

From the camp I returned to the city 
of——__ which had been my 
home. I said good-bye to my friends, 
The next day I crossed the border. 





PUERTO RICO’S PLIGHT 


Poverty, agitation, murder, 


and a bill to relinquish 


the 


a. and murder, angry ele- 
ments and political fanatics alone 
seem destined to lift from Puerto Rico 
the veil of disinterest and oblivion 
which screens the Island from the 
mainland of the United States. It is 
the Forgotten Territory, until calamity 
of one sort or other fires its name into 
our headlines. And then again—ob- 
livion. 

From such an event the Tydings Bill, 
providing for Puerto Rico’s inde- 
pendence, apparently has issued. Guns 
barked at a United States official, fired 
by incendiary Island patriots. And 
without many persons suspecting that 
such a move was even contemplated, 
the United States suddenly announces 
that it is ready to relinquish the Terri- 
tory. 

The bill provides for a referendum 
in which the Islanders may vote on in- 
dependence. Introduced by Senator 
Millard F. Tydings (D) of Maryland, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs, it is 
supposed to bear Administration ap- 
proval. It stipulates a four-year 
period of commonwealth status before 
the granting of full independence. Sig- 
nificant is the further provision for 
the assessment against Puerto Rican 
products of a duty equal to 25 percent 
of the American tariff rate, during the 
second year of the commonwealth. It 
would be 50 percent in the third year 


“Forgotten Territory” 


BY MURRAY PADDACK 


and in the fourth, 75 percent. Then 
with full independence would come 
full American tariff rates, barring 
some special agreement, and in addi- 
tion, Puerto Ricans would be shut out 
from the United States under immi- 
gration statutes. 

It is easy to see why from thought- 
ful Puerto Ricans themselves should 
come an instantaneous cry of protest. 
It is less easy to perceive whatever 
strategy may be behind the measure 
which evoked it. In the background is 
the picture of a clamorous minority in 
a plea for independence—frequent out- 
bursts, petty annoyances, murder. It 
is suggested that perhaps the United 
States does not wish to grant Puerto 
Rico what some believe would prove 
a ruinous “liberty’—that the move is 
intended simply to frighten agitators 
into silence. But on the other hand, 
it is asked, what, if by some strange 
intervention, the Puerto Ricans ac- 
tually should vote for independence ? 

From Puerto Rican Senator Mar- 
tinez Nadal came the comment that if 
the murder of Colonel E. Francis 
Riggs, Chief of Insular Police, on Feb- 
ruary 23, had produced the inde- 
pendence bill, then the assassination in 
Puerto Rico of three or four more 
officials would insure the Island’s 
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independence within twenty-hour hours. 

It is not my intention here to con- 
done the killing which was tragic and 
shocking. It is my purpose to give 
a fuller account of the affair, of at- 
tendant incidents, of characters and 
background and of underlying issues 
involved, than has heretofore been im- 
parted to readers and hearers of the 
news in this country. For a four 
months’ sojourn on the island during the 
past winter—a period which included 
the time of the murder—has convinced 
me that Puerto Rico’s reputation should 
not be made to suffer more through 
the radical aspirations and activities of 
a very small and ignorant minority. 


Thirteen Cents An Hour 


First, a brief sketch of the present 
economic and political background of 
Puerto Rico: Industry, as we know 
it in the States, is almost non-existent. 
Needlework production within the past 
few years has come to be the leading 
“industry”. Its largest center is in 
the city of Mayaguez and it is owned 
by a group of outsiders in the States. 
The trade employs, of course, a mere 
fraction of the island’s million and a 
half of population, but its financial 
returns to the workers is somewhat 
higher than in most other fields. It 
pays men an average of $9.66 a week 
and women, $3.02. The figures are 
from a 1935 statistical publication of 
the Puerto Rican Department of 
Labor. 

From the same source, an idea of 
other forms of employment and their 
wage rates may be gleaned. A man 
in the building trade receives from 13 
to 14 cents an hour—in some instances, 
considerably less. 

Wharf workers average $4.20 a 
week. Their employment, as well as 
that in many other lines, is irregular. 

The tobacco business, which likewise 
to a great extent is in the hands of 


continental! Americans and _ corpora- 
tions, pays men an average of $5.39 
and women $2.98 a week for stripping 
tobacco. 

In the sugar mills—the “industrial” 
phase of sugar production—the work- 
ers receive $9.04. 

Outside of the foregoing forms of 
employment, there is little else in the 
Island’s commerce that can be similarly 
classed. Furniture manufacture has 
made some advance and there are large 
numbers of stores, in the towns and 
cities, most of them small and scarcely 
self-sustaining, where the products of 
this industry are offered for sale. Like- 
wise in the cities and towns are in- 
numerable small food shops and stands 
where a penny’s worth of this or of 
that is the typical transaction. There 
are countless men and women who 
somehow eke out an existence by vend- 
ing from baskets and hand-carts a 
variety of commodities, from oranges 
to cheap shoes. And there are those, 
even more numerous, ranging in age 
from eight to eighty, who subsist on 
the microscopic commissions resulting 
from the sale of Puerto Rican lottery 
tickets. 

All these, be it remembered, repre- 
sent only a portion of the employable 
persons among the poorer classes in 
Puerto Rico. Large numbers are sim- 
ply idle, and usually through no fault 
of their own. They live a catch-as- 
catch-can existence in crowded, unsani- 
tary and miserable quarters in the 
towns and cities. On the outskirts of 
San Juan, for example, may be seen 
large colonies of ramshackle houses, 
many of them raised up on spindly 
supports above water that still lies in 
sheets on land recently reclaimed. 


Little Huts Scattered About... 


As compared with these impover- 
ished city dwellers, the poor of the 
country sections present a far less dis- 
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tressful appearance. Their houses may 
not be structurally superior to those of 
their city cousins but at least the little 
huts are scattered about the farms 
which their inhabitants work. The 
rural portions of Puerto Rico are 
amazingly populated. It is common to 
find as many as two dozen families 
living on one “cinca” and working the 
land for little else than the tenancy of 
the houses and the fragments of ad- 
joining land. For, needless to say, not 
a potful of the earth belongs to them. 
It belongs to large landholders, some 
native, some continental American, and 
to foreign corporations. 

The country workers, of course, re- 
ceive some pay for their dawn-to-dark 
days under the tropical sun. As typi- 
cal figures, likewise taken from the 
Department of Labor, the following 
may be quoted: For coffee-planting, 
men receive $2.12 a week; women, 
$1.61. For fruit-planting, men receive 
$2.93; women, 70¢. Cane-planting 
makes a somewhat better showing. 
For this work, men receive $4.44 a 
week and women, $2.99. 


And Food Costs Money 


In the midst of figures like these, the 
report proceeds to state that condi- 
tions, during the year therein surveyed, 
were worse than in the previous simi- 


lar term. The cost of food alone, for 
an agricultural worker supporting a 
family of five, was calculated at $17.50 
a week. The difference between this 
and the foregoing earnings needs no 
comment. It is most fortunate that 
the sunshine in Puerto Rico is so 
plenteous. This is the only thing the 
poor possess in abundance. 

To complete the economic picture 
very briefly, it may be said that the 
middle class in Puerto Rico, which 
comprises the greatest number of the 
island’s finest and most representative 
people, has an income rate for the most 


part lower than that of the same class 
in the States. These are the teachers, 
the small business men, clerks and 
agents. Up to the present time, the 
professional men—doctors and law- 
yers—have fared financially somewhat 
better than the foregoing, but these 
fields, too, are beginning to be over- 
crowded in the same manner as in the 
States. 

The rich of Puerto Rico are a mere 
handful. For the most part, they are 
the large landowners, sugar producers, 
owners of “centrals” or sugar fac- 
tories. The latter establishments, with 
the other chief monopolies of power 
and transportation, are controlled 
mainly by American and foreign cor- 
porations. Concentration of wealth in 
the island appears to be more marked 
and of greater evil effect at the present 
time than on the mainland. 


Wild As piration 


It would seem on the surface that 
the time was indeed ripe for rebellion. 
The poor, the great majority, have 
been poor for centuries. Time has not 
materially bettered their condition, nor 
does such improvement seem likely 
with population increase and economic 
stringency both working © strongly 
against it. Add to that melancholy re- 
ports of American activities on the 
Island—the workings of selfish poli- 
ticians and of sometimes more selfish 
private enterprisers. And then the ap- 
peals of agitators crying for inde- 
pendence, demanding the expulsion of 
Americans. It is not surprising that 
radical urgings should find some lis- 
teners, that certain sources should see 
cause for alarm. 

But reports have been exaggerated. 
To attribute to the Island’s truly repre- 
sentative class the wild aspirations of 
a fanatic-led minority would be a seri- 
ous mistake. Ninety-nine percent of 
the intelligent citizens of the Island 
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are immune to these extravagant utter- 
ances. Far from seeking independence 
for the Island, they are keenly aware 
of its dangers. They know, for in- 
stance, that independence and the at- 
tendant tariff on sugar, which is Puerto 
Rico’s main means of livelihood, would 
spell speedy economic ruination, since 
Cuba’s natural advantages in sugar 
would render Puerto Rican competi- 
tion impossible. 

This is not to presume the perfect 
satisfaction of the Island’s more in- 
telligent. They, too, are aware of cer- 
tain abuses; they, too, are sensitive of 
Washington’s disregard, of lack of 
sufficient representation at the Capital, 
of untoward ambition in public officials 
and of exploitation by private enter- 
prise. However, reform, not inde- 


pendence, is their objective. 


Campos Was Insulted 


“Independence” originates with the 
so-called Nationalist Party—smallest 
of the many political groups which re- 
cruit their members largely from the 
poor. There are Liberals, Socialists, 
Republicans, to name a few. But 
from the Nationalist Party with only 
about five thousand members has come 
the recent trouble to disturb the Island. 

Albizu Campos is the name of its 
leader. A mulatto, he was educated at 
Harvard and became a lawyer. When 
the World War came, he was commis- 
sioned to a Negro company by the 
United States Army. And there, so 
the story goes, was the beginning. 
Campos felt racially outraged. Campos 
could never forgive America and 
Americans for the “insult”. 

The Nationalists are Campos’ abso- 
lute subjects. Back in the central hills 
of the Island, he has his headquarters 
and even a cabinet, including, it is said, 
a secretary of war and a navy! He 
calls himself “President of the Re- 
public of Puerto Rico.” 


For the most part, Campos’ fol- 
lowers are young men. He rouses 
them to a fanatical pitch of “patri- 
otism” and occasionally to violent 
deeds in its interest, by promising them 
immunity from conviction at least in 
the lower insular courts. Unfor- 
tunately, this promise has more than 
once been realized through political 
maneuvering or play upon anti-Ameri- 
can prejudice. In addition, the excited 
and ignorant henchmen selected by 
Campos for “special duty” are given 
the prospect of high office and political 
reward when. the “Republic of Puerto 
Rico” shall have been made a reality. 


Col. Riggs Is Murdered 


Last fall, Campos made public some 
highly derogatory, in fact, highly in- 
sulting, statement concerning the stu- 
dents of the University of Puerto 
Rico, at Rio Piedras. The students, 
greatly incensed, determined to hold 
an assembly for the purpose of declar- 
ing Campos to be “persona non grata.” 
Campos got wind of the projected 
meeting and made known his intention 
of breaking it up. 

So on the day of the assembly, Oc- 
tober 24, the Insular Police, under 
order of Colonel Riggs, patrolled the 
neighborhood. A suspicious-looking 
car was stopped by the police and was 
found to be carrying, besides a group 
of Nationalists, a supply of firearms 
and tear-gas bombs. Words and ges- 
tures led inevitably to an encounter 
between the police and the National- 
ists; four of the latter were killed. 
Afterwards, Campos and his followers 
promised to “get’’ Colonel Riggs. 

Some months later, on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 23, the return blow was struck. 
Press and radio in the States featured 
news of the assassination of Colonel 
Riggs by two young Nationalists. One 
of them, having shortly before emptied 
his revolver upon his victim, stood 
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head erect before the news cameras 
and saluted, dedicating himself thus to 
the false and fantastic spirit of “free- 
dom” which Campos had created. 
Shortly after the deed, the two assas- 
sins were themselves riddled with bul- 
lets in the police “cuartel” where they 
had been taken under arrest. It was 
alleged that they had made a break for 
some firearms. 


Steps Toward Re prisal 


In the early part of March, the Fed- 
eral Government, through the district 
attorney’s office in San Juan, finally— 
and it would seem belatedly—began 
moves to deal with Campos. If such 
action could have been instituted 
earlier, then the delay was most un- 
fortunate, for it is generally recog- 
nized that the Nationalist Party, 
without its leader, would be paralyzed 
at its main nerve center. At any rate, 
preliminary steps have been taken and 
the charges against Campos are the 
promotion of the overthrow of the 
Government and the recruiting of men 
for thi$ purpose. Further delays have 
already set in, however, and the ulti- 
mate outcome of the proceeding ap- 
pears to be in considerable doubt. This 
is so, first, because of difficulty in 
proving the charges brought; second, 
because of anti-American feeling; and 
finally, because of the absence of ju- 
dicial precedent in the case, since this 
is the first of its kind to be instituted 
on the Island. It is sincerely to be 
hoped, however, that Campos will be 
removed from the insular scene for 
some few years, at least; for his spirit, 
his words, his deeds are the unsavory 
yeast that permeates many a poor 
man’s loaf in Puerto Rico. 


Relief 


We might ask at this point, what is 


the Federal Government doing to 
ameliorate general conditions on the 


Island? For a few years, it has been 
spending very large sums of money 
there for relief and for the creation 
of employment. The Government 
agencies, as in the States, have mud- 
dled along, accompanied by waste, and 
inefficiency so that any good results 
of an open-handed beneficence to a 
great extent have been nullified by 
further Puerto Rican reaction to 
American political methods. For ex- 
ample, last fall the insular bar raised 
public protest against the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s practice of importing con- 
tinental lawyers when there were plenty 
of local attorneys to do the work. And 
to mention an instance of govern- 
mental loss of motion, finances and 
public respect, for a long time the 
operations of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration and those of the 
later organization, the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration, over- 
lapped and repeated in a decidedly ob- 
vious manner. 

In justification of Government ef- 
forts, however, it should be said that 
many of the problems, particularly 
those posed by dealing with a different 
race and language, have been unique 
and difficult. One of the main proj- 
ects is especially commendable and 
deserving of success. This is the plan 
of returning to the natives at least 
some of the land which through the 
years has been absorbed by American 
and foreign bank and business corpor- 
ations. For this purpose, an old local 
law, forbidding the ownership by one 
individual (or corporation) of more 
than five hundred acres of land, has 
been invoked. The large land-owning 
groups, which are for the most part 
engaged in sugar production, are of 
course employing expert legal assist- 
ance to defeat the project. But the 
project is a step in the right direction, 
and there are other fields, such as re- 
housing in slum districts, and road 
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building, in which some meritorious 
work has been accomplished. 


Sym pathetic Understanding 


What Puerto Rico needs most of all, 
is to be dealt with understandingly and 
sympathetically. The very attitude of 
some continental Americans, combining 
a certain superior swagger with a faint 
scorn of Puerto Rican customs, is, of 
course, a basic mistake. In view of 
the examples given there of American 
“efficiency”, the attitude is more than 
normally unjustified. Then, as previ- 
ously brought out, what will do most 
toward promoting better spirit and 
conditions on the Island is a thorough 
reformation of Washington’s political 
regard. 

For Puerto Rico deserves to be 
cherished and appreciated. It is a 
beautiful and delightful place, full of 
color and light and set in the bluest of 
seas. Its climate approaches the ideal. 
Its scenery is lovely and varied, from 
the stretching fields of cane to the lit- 
tle conical hills, violet in the distance; 
and from these, to the great green- 
brown and softly-shadowed eminences 
farther inland, with sweeping valleys 
between; and to the rocky heights of 


the central mountains, where the road 
loops upon itself among the crags and 
gorges. 

Puerto Rico’s representative people, 
still more, deserve to be better known 
and appreciated. They are a direct 
and living link with old-world culture 
and tradition. Here are names and 
families that carry back through the 
years to the far-flung Spain of four 
centuries ago. Here are people inter- 
esting, vivacious, hospitable, preserv- 
ing a rich language and a history close 
to the discovery and development of 
the Western World. And here, on 
their Island, are the monuments of 
their Spanish forebears — churches, 
fortresses, bridges, roads—that typify 
and vivify that history. 

Puerto Rico represents an extremely 
interesting element in our national 
make-up, but it has yet to be truly 
appreciated. The United States’ 
regime in the Island has not, thus far, 
proved itself an unalloyed blessing. It 
has changed some of the material and 
some of the immaterial features of the 
place. But that is not to say that‘all the 
changes have been for the good. By 
and large, America’s presence in Puerto 
Rico has yet to justify itself. 





INDIA’S 
UNTOUCHABLES 


BY GORDON B. HALSTEAD 


HE sweeping spotlight of the 

world press suddenly and dramati- 
cally focused for a moment in Febru- 
ary on North India’s historic city of 
Lucknow. Here representatives of 
India’s forty-three million Hindu un- 
touchables were gathered (so ran the 
dispatch) to consider the renunciation 
en masse of their ancient faith and 
affiliation in favor of any other religion 
that would accord them a just and 
equal social status. One radio news 
commentator announced that India was 
on the verge of the greatest social up- 
heaval in all history. 

As is the case so often with news 
from India, both the dispatch and the 
commentator had greatly exaggerated 
the facts. But they brought once again 
to Occidental readers the bewildering 
but nevetheless fascinating problem of 
India’s untouchability. Consequently it 
affords an appropriate opportunity to 
seek a broader understanding of these 
untouchables, to delve into their past 
origins, to survey their disabilities and 
to view the various roads to freedom, 
real or illusory, now opening more 
fully before them. 

This strange institution of Hindu 
society always interests, but puzzles, 
the Occidental mind, which continually 
asks, What are the origins of these 
untouchables? or, Why were people 
‘‘outcaste” ? We seek and find the first 
part of an answer to these questions 
far off in the early dawn of ancient 
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Hindu society; in the attitudes and 
practices of racial purity on the part of 
the Aryan invaders of the Indian 
peninsula. Thus the first major origin 
of the untouchables is found in a social 
factor very, very old indeed, but like- 
wise very modern, to which the race 
policies of Hitler and his associates 
bear striking evidence. A young Indian 
scholar recently noted, with some 
irony : 

“Tn all probability it [untouchability] 
had its rise in race exclusiveness, and 
perhaps we can understand something 
of its origin when we study such phe- 
nomena of race segregation as are seen 
in Africa and America, where the black 
and white meet. Color prejudice is the 
sin of the white man—the Aryan— 
more than any other man, and the 
Aryans in ancient India raised this bar 
of untouchability against the darker 
races of the country.” 

Deep in its past there lived in India 
these dark-skinned Dravidians. Then 
in one of those periodic floods of 
northern barbarism, so characteristic 
of early times, there swept down upon 
these Dravidians through the romantic 
Kyber Pass great waves of Aryan 
migrations. We are led to believe they 
brought with them at least the germs 
of the caste system. 

This Aryan society, in common 
with other early societies, was domin- 
ated by the priestly class or caste. 
India, unlike other civilizations, never 
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completely shook off this priestly 
domination, a fact fundamental to an 
understanding of modern India. Orig- 
inally, according to the sacred Vedas, 
there were four main caste groups: the 
Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, the Vaish- 
yas and the Sudras. Logically and con- 
veniently, the Brahmans, or priests 
and teachers, occupied the top rung of 
the social ladder. On the next rung 
was the Kshatriya caste, consisting of 
those performing warrior and govern- 
ing functions. Below them came the 
Vaishya, or merchants and_ traders. 
Symbolically, on the lowest rung were 
the Sudras, the masses who tilled the 
soil and did the spadework of society. 

Now it has ever been a character- 
istic of a conquering race either to en- 
slave or to kill off large numbers of 
the conquered. The Aryan invaders of 
India did neither. Ingeniously they 
out-caste them, that is, refused them a 
place within the traditional four castes. 
They made them untouchables — in 
effect, unapproachables. But, lest we 
arrive at a too hasty judgment of these 
early Hindus, let me quote my young 
Indian friend again: 

“Extremely evil as it is, in some 
respects untouchability has saved the 
untouchables from much of the harm 
that the white races have inflicted upon 
the colored races in both Africa and 
America. It has saved India 
from the awful evil of lynching. You 
have to touch a man before you lynch 
him.” 


H ygtene as a Basis 


Remarkably mature and advanced 
ideas and practices of hygiene and 
sanitation of the early Hindus offer 
the second major historical cause of 


untouchability. This ancient people 
evidently realized that disease was con- 
nected with certain types of. occupa- 
tions, with unclean eating or living 
habits, and carelessness with regard to 


drinking water. Accordingly, those 
following occupations considered “un- 
clean,” or exhibiting tabooed eating 
and living habits were made untouch- 
ables. Manu, a kind of Indian Moses, 
partly historical and partly mythical, 
perhaps a creation of the priestly caste, 
is given the credit (or blame) for 
meticulously codifying caste regula- 
tions and duties, and carefully specify- 
ing detailed provision for preventing 
uncleanliness and contact with unclean 
people. The Code of Manu still plays 
a vital role in the social life of India. 
Disapproved habits of eating and living 
include insufficient care about drink- 
ing water, indiscriminate sharing of 
the hukkah (water pipe), and eating 
the flesh of most mammals. Those fol- 
lowing occupations traditionally con- 
sidered sources of contamination are, 
among others, leather workers, scav- 
engers, sweepers, barbers, washermen, 
and, in some instances, certain types of 
musicians, particularly drummers (be- 
cause of the composition of the drum 
head) and those playing wind instru- 
ments. The latter are accounted un- 
clean because of the very strong feel- 
ing regarding mucous discharges. 


Castes’ Within Castes 


The third major origin of the out- 
castes, and one which by its very 
nature is continuous, is that resulting 
from the violation of the numerous 
caste rules, particularly those funda- 
mental bulwarks of caste, marriage, 
and dining restrictions. 

At this point let me hasten to cor- 
rect a widespread misconception in the 
minds of most Westerners about the 
outcastes. To the former, the term 
“untouchable” or “outcaste” implies a 
group of Indians socially excluded 
from intimate contact with a caste 
majority, yet being themselves 
definitely united and democratic. 
Nothing could be further from the 
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truth. In reality, the outcastes are very 
much in caste. Along with most other 
elements from the dominant ancient 
Hindu social pattern, they have bor- 
rowed the caste system. Consequently, 
caste mentality definitely dominates the 
outcastes! Thus, outcaste leather 
workers who themselves rank quite 
low in the social scale of untouchability 
would not, traditionally, think of 
sharing wells, inter-dining or inter- 
marrying with members of the sweeper 
castes, who rank even lower. And so 
it goes on, almost ad infinitum. 


Social and Trade Restrictions 


Just what does it mean to be an un- 
touchable? If you were to find your- 
self reborn a Hindu outcaste, under 
what disabilities and inconveniences 


would you labor? It is always danger- 
ous to generalize about social institu- 
tions and problems, and even more so 
when dealing with one as complex as 


that under discussion. The treatment 
accorded you in one section of India 
would not be the same in others. Like- 
wise, disabilities that prevailed almost 
universally yesterday, so to speak, are 
today largely non-existent. Modern 
world forces are rapidly reshaping the 
face of untouchability, and it might 
be well to point out that in spite of the 
restrictions which I shall indicate, 
thousands of untouchables have risen 
to positions of great social prestige and 
wealth. Down through the years, par- 
ticularly during the last century, mem- 
bers of the depressed classes (a recent 
synonym for untouchables), have 
become lawyers, doctors, teachers, rep- 
resentatives in the national and pro- 
vincial legislatures, famous athletes 
and prosperous business men. How- 
ever, aware of the pitfalls of general- 
ization, let us survey the disabilities laid 
upon the outcastes traditionally. 

In general, eight types of social prac- 
tices and attitudes combine to work 


varying degrees of hardship upon the 
untouchables. These include residen- 
tial segregation, limitation upon the 
use of certain roads (particularly those 
passing certain temples or going 
through Brahman quarters), prohibi- 
tions on entering high caste temples, 
restrictions on production and trading 
rights, personal service deprivations, 
difficulties in attaining water, denial or 
curtailment of school rights, and the 
enforcement of attitudes.of inferiority 
or of a slave mentality. Invariably, in 
the villages of India one finds the out- 
castes living apart from the houses of 
the caste Hindus. In sections of south- 
ern India, they often constitute prac- 
tically separate villages. 

Former limitations upon the use of 
roads have now been considerably 
altered, either by the building of 
alternate roads or, as in most cases, 
the opening of all roads. It is interest- 
ing to note that this particular disability 
brought one of Gandhi’s first tests of 
the power of organized non-violent 
coercion. From a hospital, where he 
was recovering from an operation, he 
directed a campaign to open a public 
road which passed a famous old Hindu 
temple in Vaikam. For many weeks 
representatives of the untouchables 
and of the Brahmans faced each other 
across a barrier in the road. When the 
monsoon burst, the road was so flooded 
that the untouchables were in water up 
to their shoulders. (The Brahmans 
and police had obtained boats.) Ulti- 
mately, the self-suffering of the un- 
touchables and their friends had its 
reward. The road was opened, and not 
only that one in Vaikam, but those all 
over Travancore. 

Restrictions upon trading rights 
operate against outcastes as producers, 
sellers and consumers. Obviously, 
many occupations are definitely closed 
to them. I experienced the consumer 
difficulties of an untouchable on one 
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occasion when’ in Hardwar, an ancient 
pilgrimage center of north India. I had 
tramped wearily about the town for 
some time seeking a restaurant that 
would serve outcastes, for among very 
orthodox Hindus foreigners are classed 
as such. Finally I came upon a shop 
that was willing to serve me, provided 
I remained out in the street and caught 
the food as it was tossed to me, Need- 
less to say, I continued my search. 
Many untouchables suffer such treat- 
ment and difficulties at caste shops of 
all types. 

Although in most villages of India 
there are barbers, washermen, and 
tailors serving the untouchables ex- 
clusively (and having a very inferior 
status for so doing), nevertheless 
under the mobility created by the in- 
dustrialization and _ introduction of 
modern means of transportation into 
India, many untouchables experience 
real hardships in obtaining these 
personal services. As groups of un- 
touchables venture from their tradi- 
tional villages to new ones or to rapidly 
growing industrial areas, they may not 
readily find barbers, washermen and 
others who will serve them. 

Among the most burdensome and 
severe of the disabilities are those in- 
curred in getting water, and in receiv- 
ing an adequate education. Because 
water is considered such a_ highly 
dangerous source of disease and con- 
tamination, the wells of the outcastes 
must be removed as far as possible 
from those of the castes, especially 
those of the Brahmans. This occasions 
considerable inconvenience, for often 
untouchables have to carry their water 
a half mile or more, even though there 
may be a well within one hundred 
yards or less of their homes. 


Education 


Much progress has been made in 
late years in the education of the un- 
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touchables. Schools created especially 
for their education have been estab- 
lished by Indian social reform organ- 
izations, foreign missionary societies 
and Government agencies. Again, more 
and more untouchables are being 
admitted to the regular public, semi- 
public and even private — schools. 
Formerly this was impossible. How- 
ever, there is still much ground to be 
covered before this disability is com- 
pletely removed. An extreme case re- 
cently reported in the Nasik District 
serves as an illustration: An outcaste 
boy was seen sitting on a platform 
erected beside the school building, for 
class was held in an upper room. The 
teacher occasionally leaned out the 
window to give him instruction. On 
rainy days he had to go home, since no 
protection from the weather was 
afforded. 

Psychologically and _ sociologically, 
the most difficult problem presented by 
untouchability is the slave mentality or 
inferiority complex it usually fosters. 
All the other disabilities listed might 
conceivably be removed at one stroke, 
but it will take many years of very 
effective education before the untouch- 
ables themselves feel and act equal to 
all others in fundamental civil, educa- 
tional and legal opportunities and 
privileges. 

The outcaste group is usually identi- 
fied in the Western mind with condi- 
tions of indescribable poverty. Un- 
questionably, the vast majority are in- 
tensely poor—although here again it is 
dangerous to generalize, for the eco- 
nomic status varies widely. But if - 
most of them are very poor, so are the 
Indian masses, caste as well as outcaste. 
They have been the common victims of 
the impoverishment resulting from 
decades of foreign exploitation. Like- 
wise, they will gain immeasurably from 
the improvement of India’s economic 
conditions, a fact recognized by Gandhi 
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and other leaders, but about which they 
feel little can be done as long as India 
is a subject nation. 


Paths to Freedom 


‘ Three paths to freedom from past 
and present restrictions of untouchabil- 
ity are proposed by those who claim to 
have the interests of the untouchables 
at heart. The first, but by no means 
the most popular or significant, is the 
one already alluded to in this article— 
that the untouchables shall renounce 
en masse the Hindu faith and accept 
some other religion. A return to the 
former Government-inspired policy of 
separate political representation as a 
community in the various provincial 
legislatures and in the National Legis- 
lative Assembly comprises a second 
but questionable road. Gandhi and the 
powerful Indian National Congress, 
along with the vast majority of Indian 
social reformers and indigenous social 
reform organizations, favor the third 
road. It leads to the abolition of un- 
touchability through the medium of 
mass education, the voluntary and will- 
ing removal by caste Hindus them- 
selves of the disabilities affecting the 
untouchables, and the improvement of 
their economic conditions through the 
bettering of those of India’s masses, 
both caste and outcaste. 

Dr. Ambedkar, an  American- 
educated (Columbia University) un- 
touchable and a Government nominee 
to the Round Table Conference of 
1931, has identified himself with the 
first two paths. Knowledge of Dr. 
Ambedkar’s past relationships to the 
British Goverment is of considerable 
importance for those who may wish to 
note the present policies ef Govern- 
ment in respect to the future status of 
the untouchable community. The 
ultimate solution of a social problem 
touching the lives of 43 million Hindus 
cannot be viewed with unconcern by a 
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Government whose interests too often 
have coincided with the continuing dis- 
unity of India’s various religious com- 
munities. 


Conversion 


Ambedkar who caused 
considerable consternation in the 
rapidly dwindling ranks of Hindu 
orthodoxy last fall with the declara- 
tion that while he had the misfortune 
to have been born a Hindu, he would 
not die a Hindu. Accordingly, he 
recommended that all untouchables 
make a similar resolve. Dr. Ambedkar 
made this statement as president of a 
provincial depressed-classes conference 
—a conference of untouchables, but 
definitely not representative of the 
mass of them, who are not yet organ- 
ized. 

Although Dr. Ambedkar’s meeting 
passed a resolution asking the untouch- 
ables to sever themselves from Hindu- 
ism, it refrained from mentioning the 
names of any faiths that might be 
embraced. Subsequently, an all-India 
conference was held in Lucknow in 
February, supposedly to consider the 
question of the new faith. The question 
remains unanswered, and if I may 
venture a prediction, it will remain so 
for some time—perhaps indefinitely. 

Group or mass renunciation of 
Hinduism by untouchables and sub- 
sequent conversion to another faith is 
by no means a new idea in India. Suf- 
ficient experience has been had witn 
such a phenomena during many decades 
to arrive safely at some definite conclu- 
sions. An _ authoritative study of 
Christian mass movements, pains- 
takingly made over a period of two 
years (1930-1931) by a competent 
group of scholars under the direction 
of Dr. Wascom Pickett, affords con- 
clusive evidence that mere conversion 
to Christianity does not remove the 
disabilities of untouchable converts. In 
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fact the published report of the study 
goes even further, saying: 

“The process of liberation [from 
untouchability] is not helped, but is 
hindered, by the claim that the mere 
public profession of Christianity is 
sufficient to effect immediate removal 
from the ranks of the depressed.” 

Even more recent evidence of the 
illusory character of conversion as an 
escape from untouchability is found in 
a speech made last November by Dr. 
S. C. Chatterjee, President of Christ's 
Church College, Cawnpore, India. He 
said: “In the United Provinces out of 
a total Indian Christian population of 
173,000, over 125,000 are village 
Christians belonging to the untouchable 
classes, and their lot is as pitiable as 
that of the classes from which they 
have come into the Christian fold. In 
many places they are denied the 
elementary human rights to draw water 
from public wells, their children are 
not allowed to attend public schools 
and their acceptance of the Christian 
faith has resulted in additional eco- 
nomic and social disabilities being im- 
posed on them. 

Embracing Islam has been equally 
unsuccessful as an attempt to lift re- 
strictions, it has been shown. 


Separate Re presentation 


Mahatma Gandhi at the 1931 London 
Round Table Conference forcefully 
pleaded the case of Indian nationalism 
against the Government inspired policy 
of “separate electoral” representation 
of the untouchables in the provincial 
and national legislatures. In part he 
said: 

“It [separate representation] means 
perpetual bar sinister. I would not sell 
the vital interest of the untouchables 
even for the sake of winning the free- 
dom of India. . . . And I would work 
from one end of India to the other to 
tell the untouchables that separate 
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electorates and separate reservation is 
not the way to remove this bar sinister. 
Let this Committee [Minority Com- 
mittee] and let the whole world know 
that today there is a body of Hindu 
reformers who feel that untouchability 
is the shame, not of the untouchables, 
but of orthodox Hinduism, and they 
are, therefore, pledged to remove this 
blot. We do not want on our 
register and on our census, untouch- 
ables classified as a separate class. 
Sikhs may remain as such in_per- 
petuity, so may Moslems, so may 
Europeans. Would untouchables re- 
main untouchables in perpetuity, I 
would far rather that Hinduism died 
than untouchability lived. Therefore, 
with all my regard for Dr. Ambedkar 
and for his desire to see the untouch- 
ables uplifted. I must say that 
here is a great error under which he 
has laboured. . Therefore, I want 
to say with all the emphasis that I 
can command that if I was the only 
person to resist this thing, I would 
resist it with my life.” 

The logic of this appeal seems irre- 
futable, if viewed from the perspec- 
tive of the national interests of India. 
Gandhi, and the vast majority of 
Indian leaders, do not intend that these 
religious differences, which have al- 
ready been intensified by foreign rule, 
shall be further widened or multiplied 
by according them permanent political 
recognition and status. 

It was this policy of separate electoral 
representation of. the untouchables as 
embodied in the final results of the 
Round Table Conference that precipi- 
tated Gandhi's famous “fast unto death” 
of September 1932. Asa result of this 
fast, the original policy was radically 
altered so that at present the untouch- 
ables are guaranteed seats in the legis- 
latures, but their representatives are 
elected by the general Hindu elec- 
torate. This is regarded by Indian 
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nationalist leaders as a definite step 
forward and they will resist vigorously 
any attempts to return to the former 
method. 


Third Road 


The third road to freedom, calling 
upon untouchables to join hands with 
high caste in the fundamental task of 
abolishing untouchability through mass 
education and reorientation and the 
reconstruction of their national eco- 
nomic life, appears to be the only road 
promising emancipation without sacri- 
ficing the ultimate unity of India. 

The present work of Gandhi and his 
associates in the mental, physical, so- 
cial and economic rehabilitation of the 
outcastes, or of the Harijans (children 
of God), as he chooses to call them, 
might well be called India’s silent 
revolution. There are many who feel 
that here is Gandhi's greatest move- 
ment and contribution. However, 


great as it is, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that he is building upon 
a foundation laid by many other In- 
dian leaders over the past one hundred 


years. Without the far-reaching 
effects of the lives and teachings of 
Ram Mohan Roy, Dayand Saraswati, 
Bhandarkar, Ranade and Gokhale, and 
Vithal Ranji Shinde, to mention only 
a few, Gandhi’s present movement 
would not have the significance and 
appeal it has. Likewise, his recently 
created Harijan Sevak Sangh (the fel- 
lowship of the servants of the un- 
touchables), is but the last in a long 
list of Indian national organizations, 
such as the Brahma and Prarthana 
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Samaj, the Servants of India Society, 
the Depressed Classes Mission Society 
and the Indian National Congress, 
which have aimed at the removal of 
untouchability, root and branch, from 
Indian soil. 

Many Indian scholars and leaders 
are now presenting evidence indicating 
that untouchability, and in fact even 
the caste system, are not only dis- 
pensable accretions of the Hindu faith, 
but inconsistent with the moral ideals 
of the early sacred books of Hinduism. 
To quote a resolution to this effect 
passed by a recent session of the im- 
portant Hindu Maha Sabha, a rela- 
tively orthodox Hindu reform society: 

“Whereas the caste system based on 
birth as at present existing is mani- 
festly contrary to Universal Truth and 
morals, whereas it is the very anti- 
thesis of the fundamental spirit of the 
Hindu religion, whereas it flouts the 
elementary rights of human equality 

this all-India Hindu Maha 
Sabha session declares its uncom- 
promising opposition to the system and 
calls upon the Hindu society to put a 
speedy end to it.” 

The true nobility of the high-caste 
Hindu personality, the fresh, dynamic 
impulse of the awakened spirit of free- 
dom and the high quality of India’s 
present national leadership cause one 
to predict that the untouchable masses 
eventually will take this third road. 
As Hindus and Indians, their complete 
emancipation seems inextricably linked 
with the larger freedom and unity of 
the Indian masses, whether caste or 
outcaste, Moslem, Christian or Parsi. 
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AFRICA TODAY 
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The little black patch on the west coast—the Negro republic of Liberia—is Africa’s 
last remaining independent country. Opposite it, on the east coast, lies Ethiopia, which 
mapmakers are now retouching with the legend of Italian sovereignty. African colonial 
empires are many times larger than the nations which own them. But to each, in most 
cases, have gone a mere handful of Europeans to settle among the natives. It is estimated 
that the slave trade took more Negroes out of Africa than whites have gone there to settle. 





AFRICAN 
GRAB-BAG 


HAT has the white man done with 
black Africa? 

As a European he has been wran- 
gling over the Dark Continent since just 
before Christopher Columbus found 
his way to America, the land which 
so improved Africa’s great slave trade. 

Squabbling over the lush plateau 
regions, tropical jungles and scorching 
deserts has continued intermittently 
with only occasional lapses during 
which the Colonial Powers of the Old 
World, past and present, were strug- 
gling for supremacy in the Americas 
and the East. 

Now Europe is at it again. Her 
chief reason for ruthless conquest in 
Africa has been based on the plea that 
surplus populations demanded an out- 
let. There were years during which 
black men and women were taken out 
of Africa by the thousand and sold 
into slavery by white men. Gold, rub- 
ber, ivory, diamonds, hides, animals 
and food of all climes were gathered 
in incredible quantities and sold in the 
markets abroad. Naval and military 
bases were established and forts were 
built to guard the land and sea routes 
to other colonial empires. But funda- 
mentally Africa was conquered for 
colonization, to provide land for those 
for whom there was no room at home. 

The land at home is as nothing com- 
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The White Man’s record 
on the Dark Continent 


BY H. R. EKINS 


pared with the colonial empires con- 
trolled by the majer colonial Powers. 
England, with 94,278 square miles in 
the United Kingdom, administers an 
Empire of 13,196,356 square miles— 
an area actually 139 times her own size. 
The overseas possessions and mandates 
of France are 22 times her own size, 
while tiny Belgium’s colonies are 83 
times as big as the homeland. Italy’s 
colonies were 7% times as great as 
her home territory. Addition of 
Ethiopia increases the figure to 104. 

Yet how many white men have gone 
to Africa to justify the colonial wars, 
the huge land-grabs, and the annihila- 
tions of populations throughout the 
centuries ? 

Italy’s campaign against Ethiopia re- 
vived the struggle started by the 
Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans in 
ancient times and later carried on by 
European nations after the period of 
Arab conquests. 

The long history of the alien, and 
more particularly of the white man, in 
Africa knew a period of inactivity 
after the post-World War distribution 
of mandates and other divisions of the 
spoils of conflict. But for well over a 
year now Europe has been threatened 
with new conflict because Italy, 
doubling back to the years when 
colonial land-grabbing was quite in 
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order, has stepped in to take all that 
remained of ungrabbed Africa. Her 
campaign and the international crises 
it engendered suggest an examination 
of the white man’s record in Africa 
since the early years of the fifteenth 
century when the period of modern 
conquest and exploitation began. 

Geographers agree on 11,462,000 
square miles as the area of Africa. 
Forty thousand square miles in Liberia 
remain free in name only. Europe has 
the remainder, although the less realis- 
tic Egyptian patriots will insist upon 
adding their mere 350,000 square miles 
to the free territory. At the same time 
the sturdy Europeans dwelling in the 
Union of South Africa will demand 
that their 471,917 square miles be ex- 
cluded from discussion of that part of 
Africa regarded as purely colonial and 
so maintained. The Union has a popu- 
lation of 7,000,000, of which 1,600,000 
are Europeans. Although an integral 
part of the British Empire, they con- 
sider themselves just as free and just 
as much a nation as do the Canadians 
and Australians. That leaves 10,640,- 
083 square miles of Africa to the 
purely exploited part of the continent 
with which we are dealing. 

Exclusive of Egypt, the Union of 
South Africa, and the so-called Repub- 
lic of Liberia, six nations had 46 
colonies, protectorates, mandates, 
crown colonies, and other holdings on 
the Dark Continent before the 
Ethiopian hostilities. Now it is 47. 

What have they done with them and 
to what extent have they justified their 
seizure of territory and their domina- 
tion of native populations? 

Excluding the Union of South 
Africa, Egypt, Liberia, and Ethiopia, 
we find that Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Spain, and Portugal 
can count, on the basis of the most 
generous statistics and in round num- 
bers, 1,630,000 whites in their African 
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colonies. Many cities of the world 
have greater populations. While 
figures on the subject are most difficult 
to obtain, the guess has been hazarded 
(and with justice) that throughout 
the years when the slave trade flour- 
ished, the white men, engaged in the 
now outlawed business of selling 
human beings into bondage, succeeded 
in taking more blacks out of Africa as 
chattels than whites have entered the 
country to settle. 

To reach even the generous figure 
of 1,630,000 whites in what may be 
termed “exploited Africa” it was neces- 
sary to leave the confines of the Con- 
tinent itself and include islands near 
and some not so near its coast— 
Madagascar, Reunion, Zanzibar, As- 
cension, historical St. Helena, lonely 
Tristan da Cynha, the Cape Verde 
Islands, the Seychelles, Pemba and the 
islands of S. Thome. 

The French have done most with 
their African possessions. But France 
is a great colonial empire. Her home 
population is 42,000,000, yet she rules 
an empire of 102,077,124 souls. 

She has 1,373,930 Frenchmen and 
other Europeans in her African col- 
onies, of which, officially, there are 
eleven. (In reality there are 20, with 
the various subdivisions of French 
West Africa and French Equatorial 
Africa. ) 

Exclusive of Egypt and the Union 
of South Africa, the British have 22 
African possessions, in which there are 
only 100,888 whites. 

Italy has 54,972 Europeans in her 
three African colonies, excluding 
Ethiopia. The Portuguese, once Head 
Men among the Europeans in Africa, 
can count 80,620 Europeans in their 
colonies, while the Belgians have 18,- 
391 in the three they own. Spain, no 
longer the colonial power she was in 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, has 


a mere handful of whites in her four 
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African colonies. 
than 3,000. 

The figures, nation by nation and 
colony by colony, tell the story when 
total and European populations are 
placed side by side: 


They number less 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Total European 
Pop. Pop. 
6,928,580 1,828,175 
1,212,000 52,950 
1,392,238 10,533 

498,781 1,603 
152,983 1,743 
127,515 2,805 
3,076, 343 17,249 
3,620, 193 1,854 
5,030,857 8,217 
1,611,314 1,817 
19,928,171 
797,312 
199,520 
96,422 


1,456,148 
3,271,557 
235,428 
393,418 


Holding 


Bijeikle ANN Mice iors 5 ne ee as 

Southern Rhodesia 

Northern Rhodesia........... 

Basutoland 

Bechuanaland 

Swaziland 

Kenya Colony & Protectorate. . 

Uganda Protectorate 

Tanganyika Territory 

Nyasaland Protectorate....... 

Nigeria 

British Cameroons Mandate... 

Gambia Colony & Protectorate. 

| Colony 

Sierra Leone ;{ Colony & Pro- 
tectorate..... 

Cr COMM i 5c icoo 5s 5 bc tevac'e ers. sie 

Zanzibar & Pemba........... 

Mauritius 

Seychelles (92 islands)........ 

British Somaliland 

St. Helena 

Ascension 


FRANCE 


Total European 
Pop. Pop. 
6,553,451 920,788 
2,410,692 195,293 
14,575,973 21,088 
3,192,282 3,300 

68,965 628 
3,701,770 36,530 
197,933 194,272 
753,300 512 
2,222,408 2,038 


Holding 


MS oho heh SR 44. acl on ke 
UMM Wiis, ieee rae bablork eG hav cia 
French West Africa.......... 
French Equatorial Africa... ... 
French Somaliland 
Madagascar & Comoros..... 
Reunion 

Togoland Mandate... . 
Cameroons Mandate. . 


BELGIUM 
Total 


European 
Pop. Pop. 
9,485,091 17,588 
3,035,130 803 


Holding 
Belgian Congo 
Ruanda and Urundi 


FEALY 


Total 
Pop. 
621,621 
1,010,815 
727,663 


European 
Pop. 
4,565 
1,658 
48,749 


Holding 
Eritrea 
Italian Somaliland 


The Spanish colonies of Rio de Oro 
and Adrar, Ifni, Spanish Guinea, 
Fernando Po, and Spanish Morocco, 
and the Portuguese African colonies 
comprising the Cape Verde Islands, 
Portuguese Guinea, the islands of S. 
Thome and Angola are hardly of 
sufficient importance for tabulation. 
Angola, with a population of 2,554,359 
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includes 40,000 Europeans, while the 
Cape Verde Islands, with a popula- 
tion of 153,700, have 4,800 whites. 


Ital y’s “Deserts” 


Figures in bulk are dry. They gen- 
eralize too much. The foreign hold- 
ings in Africa which, in total, are 
Africa, should be taken one by one for 
a fair and proper examination of the 
white man’s record. 

Italy is responsible for the current 
noise about Africa. She acquired her 
first African territory in 1870 when 
the port of Assab was purchased from 
the Sultan of Raheita. It was occu- 
pied in 1880. Five years later a mili- 
tary expedition seized Massawa, the 
main port of Eritrea and the landing 
spot for the troops and material with 
which Premier Benito Mussolini has 
been fighting his current war. From 
1887 to 1896 Italy fought a half- 
hearted war with Ethiopia for more 
territory. She acquired Asmara (un- 
til lately Marshal Pietro Badoglio’s 
Headquarters) by conquest in 1893, 
but in 1895 and 1896 the late Emperor 
Menelik inflicted defeat after defeat 
on Italians seeking to encroach upon 
the plateau lands of Ethiopia. Eritrea 
remained Italy’s African toe-hold—a 
long strip of desert suffering from 
scant rainfall and excessive heat. Parts 
of Eritrea are among the hottest por- 
tions of the globe. The country was 
won for Italy dearly but, as Il Duce 
said late last year in surveying his 
African possessions (Eritrea, Somali- 
land, and Libya) : 

“We are tired of collecting deserts.” 

Eritrea has a total population of 
621,621, but before the military cam- 
paign against Ethiopia began, only 
4,565 Europeans, the majority Italians, 
had been able to settle there. 

Italian Somaliland, with a total 
population of 1,010,815, supported only 
1,658 Europeans at the start of hostil- 
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ities. Subsequently, of course, troops 
and civilian laborers attached to the 
Army were poured into Italy’s second 
African desert strip in large numbers. 

The fact that Eritrea and Somali- 
land are largely desert has been the 
excuse for Italy’s failure to colonize 
them. Only the future can tell whether 
Italians will colonize Ethiopia. There 
are many neutral observers who believe 
Mussolini will find it just as difficult to 
people the plateau lands of Ethiopia 
with Italian colonists as it was to 
persuade them to build their habita- 
tions on the desert sands of Eritrea, 
Somaliland, and Libya. 

Italian Libya supported about 48,749 
Europeans before the Ethiopian cam- 
paign, but only 37,000 were Italians. 
Italy’s own analysis of her Libyan 
population shows that it is 30% Arab, 
40% Negro, 23% Jewish and only 7% 
European. 

Italy took Libya (Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica) from Turkey after the war 
of 1911-1912. It is filled with tur- 
bulent tribes in the hinterland and most 
of the country is barren. Mussolini 
was not long in power before he de- 
cided that Ethiopia—all that remained 
of ungrabbed Africa—must be his to 
compensate for the disappointment 
over failure to transform Italy’s four 
African deserts into gardens. 


British Colonies 


There can be no generalizing about 
the British record in Africa. His 
Majesty’s Government controls 3,830,- 
000 square miles of territory on the 
Dark Continent, ranging from Crown 
Colonies to mandates. Policy has been 
different in virtually every segment of 
the vast British holding. In Basuto- 
land, for example, it has been pater- 
nalistic. In the 11,716 square miles 
of the territory, whites are not allowed 
to own land and so there has been no 
incentive for them to go there ex- 
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cept as civil servants—administrators. 
Basutoland actually is a reservation 
for natives, who are among the most 
enlightened in Africa. In 100 years of 
British rule, the tribesmen of the coun- 
try have increased from 40,000 to the 
present estimated population of about 
500,000. 

The British story in the Crown 
Colony and Protectorate of Kenya is 
different. Policy with regard to it is a 
bone of, contention in Parliament and 
among the 17,249 settlers who have 
established themselves there. The total 
population is 3,076,343. As in other 
portions of British African territory, 
the problem of Asiatic immigrants is 
acute. The Kenya highlands are re- 
stricted, by legislation, to white settle- 
ment, and the immigrants from India 
are confined to the lowlands. The 
39,500 Asiatics and 12,100 Arabs in 
Kenya are constantly disputing the 
insistence of the whites that the high- 
lands must remain a European colony 
forever. 

Bechuanaland and Swaziland are 
practically undeveloped territories of 
275,000 square miles and 6,705 square 
miles respectively. They do not sup- 
port white settlers, and the answer to 
our question there is that the white man 
has been content to control them and 
no more. The natives have been left 
very much to themselves. That is 
typical to some degree of British 
policy. Experienced administrators 
have found their jobs easier if applica- 
tion of the white man’s standards is 
thwarted. 

In theoretically enlightened Basuto- 
land native codes are respected, even 
in the matter of levying taxes. Tax 
levies on the natives increase propor- 
tionately to the number of wives they 
boast. 

In British Somaliland, a desert like 
the French and Italian Somalilands, 
His Majesty’s administrators will 
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countenance no interference in the lives 
of the 342,000 Moslem natives. For- 
eign missionaries are barred and no 
attempt is made to alter the lives of the 
blacks. Of the 2,683 non-natives, the 
55 whites in the country are adminis- 
trators and the few white officers in 
the Camel corps of the King’s African 
Rifles. 


Tanganyika, formerly German East 


Africa, a vast area of 366,632 square. 


miles, has a total population of 5,039,- 
000. While there are about 32,000 
Asiatics there, the Europeans total 
only about 8,300 and very few are 
British, The native population is 
crude and uncivilized. But Tanganyika 
is a name to remember if Germany’s 
latent desire to regain the colonies she 
lost in the World War should mate- 
rialize. 

All indications point to British inten- 
tion to justify their control of the 
Uganda Protectorate. Of its 94,204 
square miles, 13,616 are under water, 
but the country is rich in resources and 
plans for its development are being 
applied. There are only 1,854 Eu- 
ropeans and 14,204 Asiatics against a 
native Bantu population of 3,604,135. 


10.5 os fer 


AREAS OF 


COLONIES /N AFRICA 


COMPARED WITH 
AREAS OF THE 


NATIONS THAT OWN THEM. 


Sut (wonder of wonders for African 
colonies) 250,000 native children are 
in school in the Uganda Protectorate, 
and the territory will bear watching 
by those who are interested in watch- 
ing the efforts of a very few white men 
in a little-known part of the world. 
The word exploitation tells the whole 
story of the white man’s endeavor in 
the Nigeria Colony and Protectorate, 
which includes the British mandated 
Cameroons area. In a population of 
20,000,000, a handful of Europeans, 
with no idea of settlement or of bestow- 
ing boons on the natives, are exploiting 
the vast natural wealth of the area. 
Zanzibar, also British-controlled, is 
more than a setting for comic opera. 
Lord Salisbury traded Heligoland to 
Germany for Zanzibar in 1890, and 
ever since the British have recognized 
the Sultan of Zanzibar as a sovereign 
in return for having the ultimate say- 
so in a small territory which, for all 
that, produces most of the world’s sup- 
ply of cloves. But while the Sultan 
of Zanzibar is Sovereign, the British 
administer his territory for him 
through the careful operations of a 
Resident Officer. The Resident actu- 
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ally holds sway over the 235,428 people 
of Zanzibar and the Island of Pemba. 

While the British keep their rule in 
Zanzibar for its cloves, they control the 
Gold Coast Colony and Protectorate, 
which includes the former German 
colony of Togoland, for the great 
forest wealth and the important rub- 
ber there. Again it is a case of white 
domination for control, and not for 
settlement. 

Englishmen have made a colony of 
the 287,950 square miles of Northern 
Rhodesia. There are 10,000 of them 
among the regions’ 1,392,238 popula- 
tion. But more have gone to the 
Crown Colony of Southern Rhodesia 
where there are 52,950 Europeans and 
4,550 Asiatics among about 1,000,000 
natives inhabitating a rich area of 
150,344 square miles. 


France—and Rearmed Germany 


The French in Africa represent a 
story of both vigorous colonization and 
exploitation. Their position has been 
emphasized more than ever in even re- 
cent days because of the great question 
mark in the field of African coloniza- 
tion raised by the desires and potential 
demands of a rearmed and militant 
Germany. 

In the British House of Commons, 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin de- 
clared flatly that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment would not consider returning 
to Germany any colonies or territories 
under her mandate. 

Reaction in France was swift. The 
French made it clear that they are not 
so certain that the Baldwin statement 
is final. They understand full well 
that the African colonies they hold un- 
der mandate may provide the finest 
bargaining material when the Powers 
of Europe finally gather around the 
conference table to start revamping the 
League of Nations and rewriting the 
peace treaties of Europe. 
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In connection with colonies, several 
developments in late April alarmed the 
French. One was the warning deliv- 
ered to Premier Albert Sarraut by his 
own Ministry of Public Health that 
while the French birthrate declined by 
750,000 last year, the German rate in- 
creased by 300,000. Many French- 
men see in the bounding German birth- 
rate not only cannon fodder for the 
future but a population pressure more 
than likely to stimulate German desire 
to recover lost colonies. Another de- 
velopment alarming to the French con- 
sisted of reports from various British 
colonies and mandated territories that 
the companies exploiting colonial 
riches, especially in the African col- 
onies, were slowing up production and 
operations. 

French officials are not accustomed 
to talking for the public. They leave 
the talking to the men out of office. 
Hence it was considered highly signifi- 
cant in late April when Louis Truitard, 
French Commissioner for the man- 
dated territories of the Cameroons and 
Togoland, said to the United Press: 

“Although I am not in a position to 
give the official Government viewpoint 
on the return of her former colonies 
to Germany, it is evident that France 
will not return her portion of the for- 
mer German Cameroons and Togoland. 
They have been extensively developed 
by French planters. The French Gov- 
ernment has spent many millions of 
francs on them.” 

Truitard then proceeded to tell his 
story of a bit of the white man’s work 
in a considerable portion of Africa. He 
said: 

“Before the World War Germany 
exported from the Cameroons 35,000 
tons of products annually. The French 
now export 125,000 tons a year. Be- 
fore the war the Germans had six 
automobiles in the Cameroons. Now 
there are 1,800. The great majority of 
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planters are French. Very few are 
German. Apart from a few disaffected 
Headmen in the villages, the great 
majority of natives wish to remain 
under French mandate. 

“Moreover, the Cameroons and 
Togoland are not suitable for exten- 
sive white colonization. The British 
Cameroons, which are less than one- 
third the size of the French Cameroons, 
had many model German plantations 
before the war. Since 1925 the Ger- 
mans have been buying them back 
from the British. With two excep- 
tions, all the plantations in the British 
Cameroons are in German hands. In 
Germany they call bananas imported 
from the British Cameroons “German 
bananas.’ 

“The British have concentrated most 
of their energies on the development 
of former German East Africa, now 
known as Tanganyika. The French 
have done the same in their share of 
the Cameroons. The British have taken 
heavy losses in their share of Togoland 
and the Cameroons. The British 
Cameroons owe British Nigeria 50,- 
000,000 francs and British Togoland 
owes the Gold Coast colony 12,000,000 
francs. 

“A considerable portion of Tan- 
ganyika is suitable for white coloniza- 
tion. British settlers there have indi- 
cated to their Government they are 
prepared to fight to keep their colonies 
and to remain on their plantations. 
The British settlers in Africa are likely 
to keep their Government from return- 
ing Germany’s former colonies.” 

Truitard emphasized that the French, 
like the British, are more than willing 
to give full economic rights to Germans 
in their colonies in accordance with the 
terms of the mandates. Sut he 
stressed that under the terms of the 
mandates only countries which hold 
membership in the League of Nations 
have the right to send settlers to man- 
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dated territories. Under a 1926 treaty, 
however, France and Germany agreed 
that the Germans have special permis- 
sion to send colonists to the Cameroons 
and Togoland, regardless. of mandate 
regulations. 

We are likely to hear much of 
Tanganyika and Togoland in_ the 
future. In the Versailles distribution 
they were divided between French 
West Africa and the British in East 
Africa and the British Gold Coast 
Colony. 

Tanganyika lies between the British 
East African colonies of Kenya and 
Rhodesia, giving Great Britain a con- 
tinuous territorial claim from the bor- 
ders of Ethiopia to Capetown and, 
through the Sudan, from the Red Sea 
to the Cape. Records studied by 
Ralph Heinzen, Chief United Press 
correspondent in France, show that 
Germany has continually fought at 
Geneva all British efforts to incor- 
porate Tanganyika with other British 
African colonies under a central gov- 
ernment. The Germans contended that 
such efforts marked merely the prelude 
to definite annexation. 

The show-down will come because 
of increasing demands of British 
colonists in Africa that once and for 
all their Government at home atone for 
past procrastination and determine 
upon a definite African policy. It will 
come because of the French persistence 
in asking Chancellor Adolf Hitler's 
Government : 

“If Germany feels her colonial status 
is one of inequality what claims are 
likely to be made for redress? Does 
she want all her colonies back or only 
some of them and, if so, which ones? 
Is there any distinction made in the 
German Government’s mind between 
colonial possessions and mandated ter- 
ritories ?” 

The latter question is particularly 
important because if Germany q@aims 
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mandated territories as well as col- 
onies, Japan will be greatly concerned. 
Through the Versailles Treaty, Japan 
obtained from Germany the great bloc 
of the Caroline and Marshall Islands 
in the Pacific. The League of Nations 
claims Japan has made them into sub- 
marine bases for the Japanese fleet. 


France in Africa 


Aside from her interests in former 
German colonies and mandated terri- 
tories France has made much of her 
conquest in Africa. Within a century 
and because of French activity the 
European element in North Africa, 
Tunis and Morocco, has grown from 
a handful of French merchants and 
consular officials to one tenth of the 
total population. Great European 
towns have been built, order and public 
security have been established, and ag- 
riculture and stock raising have been 
made infinitely more productive. 

Algeria’s non-native population is 
920,788. It includes about 762,000 
Frenchmen and 158,000 other Eu- 
ropeans. Natives over 25 who are 
farmers, property owners, who do not 
go in for plurality in wives, or who can 
read or write, or who hold French 
decorations, receive the blessings of 
French citizenship. 

France has been in Algeria for 106 
years. In that time she has built 4,100 
miles of highways and 3,023 miles of 
railroad. 

In Tunis there are 195,293 Eu- 
ropeans of whom 91,427 are French, 
91,178 Italian and 8,643 Maltese. The 
natives total 2,215,399. The majority 
are Arabs and Bedouins. There are 
56,242 Jews. The French have been 
in Tunis since 1881. Formerly it was 
under Turkish suzerainty. 

The French have lumped the col- 
onies of Senegal and the Dakar Dis- 
trict, Mauritania, French Guinea, the 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey, the French 
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Sudan, and Niger into French West 
Africa. Among its vast population of 
14,575,973 there are only 21,088 Eu- 
ropeans. Seventy per cent are French. 

The same is true of French Equa- 
torial Africa in which have been merged 
the constituent colonies of Gabun, the 
Middle Congo, Chad and Ubangi- 
Shari. The French began acquisition 
of Equatorial Africa in 1841. They 
have extended the territory by explora- 
tion and occupation. There are 3,192,- 
282 people in its 912,049 square miles, 
but Europeans total only 3,300. They 
are busy growing rich on timber, wild 
rubber, palm and ivory. 

The French took their Cameroons, 
formerly German Kamerun, by mili- 
tary conquest in 1916. There are only 
about 2,100 Europeans there. 

Madagascar, 240 miles off the coast, 
and Reunion are remarkable examples 
of the success of French colonization. 
The French have had Madagascar 
since 1885 and now there are 23,076 
Frenchmen there and 13,460 other 
foreigners in a total population of little 
more than 3,000,000. Reunion has 
been French since 1643. In a popula- 
tion of 197,933 the officials list 194,272 


as of “French-European origin.” 


Belgians in Africa 


Volumes have been filled with the 
story of Belgium in Africa. The his- 
tory of Leopold II’s dream, the Bel- 
gian Congo with its 920,600 square 
miles, has been grim. The Congo, the 
size of America’s 15 southern States, 
supports 9,485,091 people of whom 
17,588 are whites, mostly Belgians. 

Belgium also has Ruanda and Urun- 
di, formerly part of German East 
Africa. The territories were ceded by 
League of Nations mandate. 

Residing there on one of Africa’s 
best cattle ranges are 3,034,000 primi- 
tive natives and a handful of whites. 





CHRONOLOGY 
Highlights of Current History, April 10--May 10 


DOMESTIC 


Aprit 11—President Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, urges unions to 
support candidates in the coming cam- 
paign who favor social laws uncontested 
by judiciary. 

Hunger marchers of the Unemployed 
Workers Alliance parade through Wash- 
ington to the White House and Capitol. 

ApriL 12—Latin American states urge the 
formation of a League of Nations for 
Americas. 

Aprit 14—Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation resigns from the Chamber of 
Commerce of United States. 

Aprit 15—President Roosevelt refuses to 
allocate funds for the completion of 
Passamaquoddy “tide-harnessing” power 
project and Florida Ship Canal. 

Apri, 16—Germany asks the Securities Ex- 
change Commission to register Dawes 
and Young loans. 

Apri, 17—Judge H. L. Ritter, of the South- 
ern District of Florida, impeached and 
removed by United States Senate. 

AprRIL 18—United States District Court rules 
that $886,945,810 German bonds are col- 
lectable here despite German moratorium. 

Secretary Wallace assumes veto power 
over each farm benefit payment. 

Newspaper editors denounce the Black 
Committee for blanket seizure of wire 
communications. 

Aprit 19—Secretary of Interior Ickes names 
experts for national flood control study. 

The State of Colorado closes its borders to 
indigent labor and aliens. 

Aprit 20—John L. Lewis, head of the 
United Mine Workers, offers $500,000 
fund for the organization of steel workers. 

Senate Committee majority favors Fed- 
eral munitions plants. 

Apri, 21—House of Representatives receives 
new tax bill. 

Sailors testify before Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper that American ships are 
unsafe. 

Churchmen, at Senate hearing, allege plots 
to curb liberties. 
\prit 22—Five hundred 
participate in 
the country. 

Publishers report that freedom of the press 
is in jeopardy. 

A.A.A. fears 
and the West. 


thousand students 
peace rallies throughout 


drought in the Southwest 


United States exports to Italy off $1,266,- 
522 for three months. 

Aprit 23—Publishers are urged to fight for 
freedom of the radio. 

Eastern railroads ordered to cut rates by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Governor Lehman of New York asks law 
to remove the stigma of illegitimacy 

from children. 

President Roosevelt asks for $460,800,000 
to set up security program. 

Puerto Rican independence provided for 
by bill introduced in Senate. 

Apri 24—Associated Press is declared a 
violator of the Wagner Labor Act by 
the Labor Relations Board. 

Apri 25—United States renounces 
Panama guardian in new pact. 

Aprit 26—Nonpartisan policy is reaffirmed by 
American Federation of Labor. 

ApriL 27—Rising relief costs are reported by 
Administration leaders. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace upheld 
by the Supreme Court on stockyard rate- 
making. 

Aprit 28—Striking seamen agree to submit 
wage contract difficulties to an arbiter; 
Supreme Court Justice Black accepts 
post. 

Apri 29—Arturo Toscanini gives farewell 
performance at Carnegie Hall, after 
eleven years with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra. 

Corporation tax bill to raise $803,000,000 
is passed by House of Representatives. 

Aprit 30—Senators consider deficit of $5,996,- 
000,000 and move to raise tax yield. 

Senate passes “Anti-Chain-Store” Bill (to 
bar either award or acceptance of price 
discriminations ). 

May 1—House of Representatives passes the 
Navy Bill. 

Full strength recruiting of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps is ordered by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

May 3—J. FE. Hoover of the Department of 
Justice denounces “politics” as Public 
Enemy No. 1. 

May 4—/diot’s Delight, by Robert Sherwood 
receives the Pulitzer award for the best 
play of the year; Honey in the Horn, by 
H. L. Davis, receives the most-distin- 
guished-novel award. 

May 5—President Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor announces that he 
will support Roosevelt for re-election. 


role of 
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May 6—Reciprocal trade treaty is signed by 
France and the United States. 
President Roosevelt’s relief request is cut 
by $75,000,000 by the Senate Finance 
Committee. 
May 7—Senator Nye denounces the Navy 
Bill as an incitation to Japan. 
Sentiment for an American League of Na- 
tions is reported to be gaining strength. 
May 8—Labor units split over organization 
of steel workers. 
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Senate passes $509,125,806 Navy Supply 
Bill. 

May 9—Zeppelin Hindenburg arrives in the 
United States, inaugurating first trans- 
Atlantic freight and passenger service. 

May 10—United States population reported 
as of July 1, 1935, was 127,521,000, an 
increase of 3.9% in the five years from 
April 1, 1930. 


FOREIGN 


Egypt 


May 10—An all-Wafd Government is formed 
by Nahas Pasha, the new Premier. 


’ 
Ea oland 


Aprit 21—British budget calls for a jump in 
basic rate of income tax. 

Aprit 24—Committee formed to fight cession 
of British colonies. 

Aprit 30—British Navy plans 38 new ships; 
biggest building program since 1921. 


Germany 


Aprit 15—Dr. Eckener remains commander 
of Zeppelins despite election propaganda 
dispute. 

Aprit 20—Nazis parade military strength on 
Hitler’s birthday. 

Aprit 24—Nazis to increase students abroad 
to spread pro-Hitler views. 

Minister of Economics Schacht seeks dic- 
tatorial power over Germany’s finance. 

Aprit 26—Germany studies ways of securing 
colonies as outlets for growing population. 

Reich reply to Eden depends on French 
elections. 

Apri 27—Goering appointed dictator of 
Reich finances to end all financial dis- 
putes. 

Aprit 30—Germany enters into trade treaty 
with Manchukuo. 


India 


ApriL 12—Pundit Nehru proposes socialism 
as the only solution of India’s problems 
in a Presidential address before the 
Indian Nationalist Congress. 


Japan 


Aprit 11—Japan denies any intention of 
signing new London naval treaty. 
ApriL 18—Japanese prepare for Soviet “a‘- 

tack” by speeding defenses. 


May 6—Japan announces intention of forc- 
ing North China into anti-Communist 
pact. 


Mexico 


Aprit 11—Mexican unrest driving foreign 
capital out of the country. 

Aprit 16—Mexico sets up fund to aid in- 
dustrial development. 

Apri, 23—5,000 Vera Cruz Catholics peti- 
tion Cardenas to open churches. 


Palestine 


Apri, 20—Twenty dead as Jew-Arab riot- 
ing spreads. 

ApriL 21—Palestine quiet; Arabs press gen- 
eral strike. 

Aprit 25—Arab disorders continue in Pales- 
tine; Arab council formed. 

May 5—Arabs refuse to halt the general 
strike. 

May 7—Arabs vote to inaugurate a civil dis- 
obedience campaign. 

May 8—Britain flies troops to Palestine to 
quell riots. 


Pan-America 


Apri, 15—Argentina proposes pact curbing 
U. S. intervention in Latin America. 
ApriL 16—Argentina proposal received fav- 
orably by the United States. 

Aprit 24—Honduras rebels, routed by planes, 
flee into Nicaragua. 

Puerto Rican coalition leader opposes In- 

dependence Bill. 

ApriIL 25—Venezuelan Congress elects Lopez 
President for a full term. 

May 2—Bolivia and Paraguay start repatri- 
ation of Chaco prisoners. 


Poland 


Aprit 23—Condition of Polish Jews acute 
under wide terror. 





CHRONOLOGY 


Apri, 27—Exchange control and embargo 
on gold announced. 


Soviet Union 


Aprit 11—Soviet withdraws government sub- 
sidies from many industries. 

Aprit 15—Soviets back Turkey’s League de- 
mand for refortifying the Dardanelles. 

Apri, 22—Soviet Embassy in Tokyo is ac- 
cused of plotting war. 

Apri, 25—Soviets restrict the sale of man- 
ganese to Germany. 


Spain 


ApriL 17—Leftist unions stage a general 
strike in Madrid. 

May 10—Azafia is formally elected Presi- 
dent of the Spanish Republic. 


Italo-Ethiopian War 


Aprit 13—Italian troops occupy town on the 
Sudan border; raise flag on Lake Tana. 
Italy. announces willingness to accept invi- 
tation to peace parley. 
Apri 15—Italian troops occupy 
covering 120 miles in five days. 


Dessye, 
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Aprit 20—Ethiopia rallies new army to block 
Italian advance from Dessye. 

ApriL 21—Italy celebrates Rome's anniversary 
and success in African war. 

Apri 30—Ethiopians abandon defense of 
Addis Ababa; Italians within 75 miles. 

May 2—Ethiopian Emperor flees; capital is 
looted and set afire. - 

May 3—Enraged mobs rule Addis Ababa; 
American woman killed. 

French protect Haile Selassie and family 
at Djibouti. 

Mussolini announces that 400,000 soldiers 
will stay in Africa as settlers. 

May 4—Italians soldiers enter Addis Ababa. 

May 5—United States defers decision on 
recognition of Italian régime in Ethiopia. 

Rome announces that a plan to rule and 
exploit Ethiopia has been drafted. 

May 7—Italians take over Ethiopian rail- 
roads. 

Italy announces that she will model -her 
Ethiopian Empire on India. 
May 8—Ethiopia insists Empire not lost. 
Haile Selassie safe in Palestine. 

May 9—Italy annexes Ethiopia; Italian King 
created Emperor of Ethiopia, with Bad- 
oglio as Viceroy. 

May 10—League Council firm against lifting 
sanctions on Italy. 


INTERNATIONAL 


ApriL 11—French press warns that France 
must support Italy if forced to choose a 
near European ally. 

Turkish Government urges the League of 
Nations to revise the Straits Convention 
providing for freedom of transit through 
the Dardanelles and their demilitariza- 
tion. 

Apri 12—Japan to link the East Hopei 
Autonomous Council with Manchukuo 
for common defense against communism. 

Apri, 13—Britain bans military or naval 
sanctions against Italy. 

Premier Demerdjis of Greece dies. 

ApriL 16—Britain agrees to discuss revision 
of Dardanelles pact with Turkey. 

Britain sends anti-submarine ships to 
Gibraltar; war fleet at full strength in 
the Mediterranean. 

French and British military staffs draft 
plan to guard Belgium from attack. 
Aprit 17—League of Nations admits failure 

of its Ethiopian peace effort. 

Apri 19—Reich-Soviet neutrality pact of 
1926 to continue without nullification 
despite recent developments. 

Apri, 20—League of Nations reviews its 
censure of Italy and continues sanctions. 


ApriL 21—League of Nations Committee re- 
veals that Italy has sustained heavy gold 
losses since inception of sanctions. 

Aprit 23—British Foreign Secretary Eden 
to question Hitler on colonial intentions. 

Aprit 25—Treaty with Hungary is denied in 
Warsaw, Poland. 

ApriL 27—Japan and the Soviet Union agree 
on commissions for frontier settlement 
in China. 

Aprit 28—King Fuad of Egypt dies; 16- 
year-old son becomes the new ruler, but 
regents will govern for two years. 

China is proposed as a semi-permanent 
member of the League of Nations Coun- 
cil. 

Apri 29—Report Austria moves troops to 
German border. 

May 3—French Left parties gain large ma- 
jorities in the Chamber. 

May 5—Balkan Entente, losing faith in 
League, confers to find new basis of 
security. 

May 7—Britain proposes a pact to regulate 
world arms traffic. 

May 8—Little Entente, in conference at 
Belgrade, reaffirms its unity. 
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Sidenotes from the Current Scene of World Events 


ig pose LAUREATE LENARD dedicates 
the first volume of his work 
“Deutsche Physik” with a sweeping 
denial of the existence of any but 
Aryan physics or the physics of the 
Nordic species of man. Further, he 
insists that science, like every other 
product, is racial and conditioned by 
blood. Monsieur Verdun remarks 
that the German likes to put Prussian 
boots on his feet and also on his 
head. 


i January 1917, a poster depict- 
ing an American soldier swarming 
an enemy barricade is displayed in 
towns and cities by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. The caption reads: “Enlist! 
Your Country Needs You!” 

January 1936, an advertisement de- 
picting an ex-soldier brutally crippled 
is displayed by the World Peaceways. 
The caption reads: “Hello, sucker!” 


2 o, 
“~° ~° Od 


TIENNE Depucu, a member of the 

Nassau Legislature, received the 
following letter from Pirates Well, 
Mavaguana: 

“Just a few lines to inform you 
about an unusual occurrence that hap- 
pened at Mayaguana. 

“On Tuesday night, March 24, 1936, 
five warships passed the north side of 
Mayaguana, trained searchlights on the 
island and frightened many of the in- 
habitants, and then on Friday after- 
noon three American warships came 
and anchored in front of Northwest 
Point Light at about 3:50 P.M. 

“T was not at home at the time but 


the constable reported it to me on 
arrival and I immediately went to 
point, which is four miles from nm 
home, reaching there just as dark shu: 
int. 

“[ remained there until about 9 
o'clock next morning, took a 
hoat, went alongside the ship name:| 
Dale and inquired their mission here. 
I was told by some of the sailors they 
were only fishing. They also asked 
how often British warships came here. 

“They went to Betsy Bay and got 
the men to get them some lobsters and 
they paid for them. In the afterncon 
thirty or forty-five men came ashore 
at Northwest Point and enjoyed them- 
selves with sea bathing, giving the little 
boys cigarettes. 

“T went alongside two of the ships, 
and I got the names and numbers ot 
them and inquired for the name of the 
third. The names of the ships are 
Dale, No. 353; Monaghan, 354, and 
Potomac. I did not reach the third 
ship, so I don’t know her number. 

“T would like to know if a foreign 
varship is allowed to anchor as close 
as these ships did.” 

James A. BarRNEs, 
Justice of the Peace. 

From well-informed sources it is 

reported that war is not imminent. 


smal! 


ree Herriot, former Premier 
of France, leader of the Socialist 
Dartry l dvoc f var del av 
rarty and advocate of war debt pay- 
nents, again suggested to his com- 
patriots that a gesture of consideration 
toward the United States in connection 
with the debt defaults would be a good 
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investment for the future. Mr. Her- 
riot revealed that in 1933 President 
Roosevelt urged him, as representative 
of the French, to “make a gesture.” 
But when he asked the Chamber of 
Deputies to make a token payment, he 
reminded his countrymen, the Deputies 
rejected him and his idea. 

“Observe this,” continued M. Her- 
riot. “In 1932 the Americans were 
helping us; today, in the midst of im- 
mense difficulties with which we are 
struggling, they are on another planet. 
Ah, if we had been wise enough not to 
forget our friendships! I hope the day 
will not come when we shall need oil 
and credit. Where should we find 
them?” 

2 & 
 Cbetinere exploiting the technique of 
educative posters, Communists 
have recently sanctioned a campaign 
that should go well in this country. 
Huge signs are posted behind store 
counters exhorting customers to be 
polite to clerks, and to eliminate class 
prejudice the clerk is ordered to show 
civility to the customers. 
; o & & 
oe who have been aware of 
change taking place within them- 
selves will be interested in the diag- 
nosis announced from the pulpit of 
New York’s beautiful St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. 

Mer. Sheen courageously states that 
“man has been transformed into a sort 
of fat penguin waddling stupidly among 
the nuts and bolts of factory machin- 
ery and by modern education in 
Western civilization he is hammered 
down into a worm with a stomach, as 
if he had no other destiny than to 
creep, crawl and exist.” 

% fe % 

= quarterly report on world un- 
employment issued by the Inter- 
national Labor Office reveals this vital 
subject in all its grimness. January 
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figures show a decrease of only 278,000 
for the year 1935 in America. The 
world situation remains steady with 
very slight decreases in unemployment. 

America, with 12,626,000, leads the 
entire European continent by more 
than 3,000,000. Although the Inter- 
national Labor Office had nothing to 
do with the imposition of sanctions 
against Italy, it was refused Italian 
labor figures as a point of reprisal. 

2 2 & 
|B ny Arab hostility and resent- 
ment, the Jews continue to enter 
Palestine. Unnoticed in a noisy world, 
a new Jewish nation has made a begin- 
ning. The children of Israel pit their 
religious history of 1,000 years before 
the Christ against the 1,600-year latter 
occupation of Palestine by the Ara- 
bians. Last year, 61,000 Jews were 
absorbed in the new colony. The 
United States contributed 1,638 while 
the largest number, 27,291, emigrated 
from Poland. 
2 & & 
rm and Japan have agreed to join 
the United States, Great Britain and 
France in signing a pact to humanize 
warfare. 

Italy completes her campaign against 
Ethiopia with formal annexation of that 
territory—a victory particularly tainted, 
rings the charge, by the use of poison 
gas. In France, citizens are instructed 
in the preservation of their own and 
others’ lives in the eventuality of a gas 
attack. Russian medical doctors suc- 
cessfully complete delicate operations 
while wearing gas masks and full 
equipment. 

In England, the Government seeks 
an effective siren to warn the citizens 
of approaching raids from the air. 

During the World War, George 

3ernard Shaw _ satirically advocated 
the slaughter of women and children 
as the most effective method of perma- 
nently weakening the enemy. 
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Storing up Health — 


vt a healthy will your boys and 


girls be twenty years from now? 


The time to lay the groundwork for 
healthy adult life is during Childhood — 
and the place is outdoors—running, jump- 
ing, hiking, wrestling, swimming, skating, 
skiing, bicycling, playing football, baseball, 
soft ball, tennis. Supervised gym work or 
self-directed exercises at home supplement 
outdoor play. 


While the majority of healthy boys and 
girls need no urging to take part in active 
games, many of them can develop better 
muscles, greater skill and more natural 
grace in their sports if they have proper 
direction. The way your child sits, walks, 
Tuns, stands, lies in bed may determine, 
long in advance, whether or not he, as an 
adult, will be straight and graceful in form 


\ 


ordinary glass loses its real, beneficial ef- 
fect. Gray light of a cloudy day outdoors 
is more healthgiving than bright sunshine 
filtered through ordinary glass. Sunlight 
helps to prevent rickets. It is as important 
to keep a child out in the sunlight, as it is 
to safeguard the quality and amount of his 


food. 


Have your doctor examine your child at 
regular intervals to find out whether or not 
he has any defects which if uncorrected 
would prevent proper growth and 
development. 


The building years of childhood are of vast 
importance to the mind as well as to the 
body. A child, in active games, may learn 
the spirit of fair play, honesty and courage, 
which contribute to success and happiness 
in later life. 
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—without bone or posture defects. Send for a free copy of “Keeping Fit 


Through Exercise,” which is planned 
to help parents as well as children enjoy 
better health. Address Booklet Dept.636-K. 


93940 HS suse sana aah ies 


Sunshine is one of your child’s greatest 
allies. It is essential for health and devel- , HAEinUinn 
opment. But sunshine which passes through “*-_ 4a 


Keep Healthy—Be Examined Regularly 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
, ©1936 M.L.1. CO. 





Speaking of Travel 


When Chicago decided that one repeat perform- 
ance of its World’s Fair was enough, people settled 
back in their rockers with the same sort of “I-saw-it” 
feeling folks have after witnessing an eclipse or 
even after experiencing a record blizzard. The in- 
frequency with which World Fairs were held en- 
hanced their appeal; in fact, one recalls hearing the 
Windy City’s big show publicized as “ihe one event 
of its kind in a lifetime.” 

But World Fairs or their counterparts apparently 
have passed the “once in a lifetime” stage, for a 
number of communities have announced plans for 
expositions on a scale similar to, or even more 
extravagant than that operated by Chicago. The 
arc lights over Lake Michigan at the Chicago Fair 
hardly had been suffused when New York civic 
leaders proposed “the biggest of all World Fairs”, 
to be staged in 1939. And just a few weeks ago 
the San Francisco Bay cities made public their 
arrangement for a World’s Fair of their own in 1939. 

For a time it appeared as though the plans for 
the New York fair were checkmated because of 
difficulty over the question of land and funds. But 
all matters apparently have been settled satisfactorily, 
for the Municipal authorities approved a bill in the 
State Legislature calling for an appropriation of 
$7,000,000 to cover costs of land reclamation, drain- 
age and fill, and the construction of city exhibits, 


and storm and sanitary sewers. Another bill in the 
New York Legislature would release $4,125,0)) 
of State funds for the project. 


Coast “Bridge Party” 


San Francisco’s fair will be something in the 
nature of a “bridge party.” The bay cities on the 
West Coazt are going to celebrate the completion 
o* their two gigantic bridge projects in ’39. The 
last big fair in San Francisco, marking the opening 
of the Panama Canal, was held more than twenty 
years ago, and the Coast feels it fitting that its latest 
feat of engineering should be similarly honored. The 
exposition will be held on a man-made island which 
will be touched by:the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge. It can be reached by automobile in ten 
minutes. from either San Francisco or Oakland, 
More than 20,000,000 persons are expected to visit 
the Coast fair, for which the Federal Government 
has already provided $6,250,000 in PWA and WPA 
grants. The remaining fund requirements will be 
raised by private subscription, concession and ad- 
mittance fees. 

The San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge combine: 
with the world’s largest vehicular tunnel to provide 
an eight-and-one-quarter mile connecting link be- 
tween San Francisco and Oakland. The other major 
construction, called the Golden Gate Bridge, links 


Bs 


©German Tourist Information Office 


The Dietrich Eckart Open Air Stage of the Reich Sport Field in Germany 
where the Olympic Games will be held. 
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San Francisco with Marin County, and was erected at 
a cost of $35,000,000. This bridge, incidentally, may 
boast the world’s longest suspension span, measur- 
ing 700 feet longer than the George Washington 
Bridge over the Hudson River between New York 
and New Jersey. 

Backers of the Coast fair hope to make the ex- 
position of international interest. Arrangements are 
being completed which will see the participation of 
many foreign countries, particularly those in Central 
and South America. The location for the exposi- 
tion, in fact, could not be more ideally suited to 
international participation; it will be possible for 
foreign vessels to anchor alongside the island or 
to tie up at piers and conduct exhibits aboard. 


Back To the Present 


Meanwhile, a number of communities both at homme 
and abroad are conducting their own trade fairs 
and expositions. The Centennial Exhibition at 
Dallas, Texas, was scheduled to open June 6, while 
other fairs in Texas are attracting great throngs. 
San Diego, California, has become “fair-minded” 
this year, too, and reports that the tourist is unusu- 
ally well represented. 

Arkansas is getting ready to celebrate “One 
Hundred Years of History on Parade.” On June 
15, Governors from all the States of the original 
Louisiana Purchase and from the States adjoining 
Arkansas will participate in “Statehood Day.” 
Arkansas, known as the watermelon capital of the 
world, will have a Watermelon Festival at Hope. 
Along this line, various festivals will be staged 
throughout the State to call attention to Arkansas’ 
prominence in peach and cotton growing. 

Still on this side of the Atlantic, the city of Van- 
couver is preparing for two months of Golden Jubilee 
celebrations, starting July 1—Dominion Day. From 
that date until the middle of September, each week 
will be devoted to a special phase of the Jubilee. Van- 
couver, Canada’s third largest city, began largely be- 
cause of the vision of three gold miners sixty years 
ago. The men, in quest of gold in the famous Fraser 
Gold Rush, were attracted by the beauty of the 
peninsula and purchased 500 acres. New settlers 
followed. 

Abroad, Paris is just concluding its annual Trade 
Fair, the largest in its thirty-one year history. Al- 
most every European country has placed exhibits at 
the fair this year, and already almost two million 
visitors have attended. An interesting feature of 
the exposition was the distribution of 400,000 bottles 
of fine wines and liqueurs for sampling purposes. 

Australia, too, is making a bid for exposition notice. 
An * ‘Empire Exhibition” will open at Adelaide, the 
‘Garden City of the South”, and will feature 
pageants, sports events, and religious gatherings. 


Here and There. . . 


An International Horse Show, in which the United 
States will be represented, will be held during the 
week of July 4 at Lucerne. The American team 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Sovie ny ion 


To more and more travelers, a trip to Europe is in- 
complete without the Soviet Union . .. the land in 
which interest is most intense, about which conversa- 
tion will center when you get back. Easy access makes 
its omission still less excusable . . . fast train, air or 
boat connections will bring you from any part of 
western Europe to Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev 
or Odessa. Thence the unique Soviet travel plan cares 
for all details of your journey at the all-inclusive rates 
of $15 per day first class, $8 tourist, $5 third —- pro- 
viding accommodations in fine hotels, meals, trans- 
portation on tour, sightseeing by motor, trained guide- 
interpreters. Many itineraries available . . . from the 
five-day tour in one main city to the thirty-one day tour 
that includes the Volga boat trip, the mighty Caucasus, 
the Black Sea Riviera and lovely Crimea. All are de- 
scribedintheillustrated Booklet Z - 6andthe22’’x16” 
colored map of the U.S.S.R., sent free on request. 


THEATRE FESTIVAL 
Moscow and Leningrad Sept. 1 to 10, 1936 


Fourth annual theatre festival . . . staged by foremost artists and 
directors such as Stanislavsky, Meyerhold, Moskvin and others 
internationally famous. Prices are moderate for the ten day stay. 
They include meals, hotel, transportation between Moscow and 
Leningrad, sightseeing, guide-interpreters and theatre tickets for 
12 brilliant presentations of drama, opera and ballet. 


Apply to your travel agent 


INTOURIST, Inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Monadnock Bldg., 681 Market Street, San Francisco 
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67 HOTEL - RESORT WG 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN EIGH1 PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 


CAtlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, Mid-Week Pictorial (2 issues), Nature 
Magazine, Review of Reviews and Scribner’s Magazine 


For space and rates in our departments write to 


THE WHERE-T0-GO BUREAU. Inc..8 Beacon St.. Boston. Mass..U.S.A. & 





-MASSACHUSETTS 
Nantucket BEACH HOUSE moe 


Island 
+4—~r 4 Tennis, ete. All the 
al 


Golf. 
benefits on land of an Ocean oa oyage. 


Remember—smail copy is BIG inW here-To-Go 
__ TEXA _eEA Se. 


el 


NEW 32 PAGE 
PICTORIAL 
BOOKLET ON 
WHAT YOU'LL SEE IN 


TEXAS 


DURING THE 


CENTENHIAL 
CELEBRATIONS 


More than 150 photographs, many in 
four colors. Send for this pre-view of 
Texas, then see it all for yourself dur- 
ing the Celebrations. Visit the $25,- 
000,000 World’s Fair at Dallas; the 
Frontier Centennial at Fort Worth. See 
San Antonio, Galveston-on-the-Gulf, 
Houston, Amarillo, El Paso and other 
points. Come to Texas.. 

MAIL COUPON 
Se@s@eeseesV_eeBVeeweae see 

TEXAS CENTENNIAL 16-D 

State Headquarters, Dallas, Texa 


Please send literature on Texas and 
Centennial Celebrations to: 
ee 
Address 


City. State. 


he 


You'll enjoy it—and save money! 
When Autumn rolls ’round, Mother 
Nature enhances the beauty of the 
historic English countryside...paints 
quaint provinces of the Continenta 
brilliant color. In addition, steamer, 
hotel and rail rates are lower, enab- 
ling you to do more... see more. 


SAIL AMERICAN FOR $100 
IN BEST CLASS ON SHIP! 


That’s all it costs aboard popular 
““American One Class’’ liners! The 
whole ship is yours—no class restric- 
tions. Fortnightly sailings to Cobh 
and Liverpool . . . weekly sailings 
direct to London. $185 round trip. 

Also weekly sailings to Ireland, 
England, FranceandGermany on Pres, 
Harding and Pres. Roosevelt, Washing- 
ton and Manhattan. President ships 
offer carefree, informal crossing, 
modern comforts and luxuries, for 
Only $129 Cabin Class! They are the 
favorites of hundreds of Americans. 
On Washingtonand Manhattan, Cabin 
Class from $172, Tourist from $116. 
Rates slightly higher June1 to July20. 

Full information from your travel 
agent. His services are free. 


UT VS) 
BLL SS 


No. 1 B’way; 601 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Other offices in all principal cities 


Where-To-Go for July closes May 2a! 


cceshaitiaiaiai sas a asian acon 
THOSE GORGEOUS 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 
j 


nan, new, handsomely-illus- 


trated free booklet,“*Unspoil- 

ed Vermont.” A thrilling pre- 
view of your 1936 vacation-tour. 
Scores of eye-filling scenes such 
as greet you atevery turn of the 
road in this land of mountains, 
lakes and vaileys, gorgeous green- 
ery and famoushospitality. Varied 
country fun for all the family 
—described in this free book. 
Write VERMONT PUBLIC 
ITY SERVICE, 47 STATE 
HOUSE, MONTPELIER, VT. 


A Summer 
SHANTY SHANE fesz2'F= 

Far nities 
Golf, Tennis, Water Sports, Good 


Booklet. Shanty Shane, Ely, 1 Vermont. 
SOUTH HERO, VI. 


CAMP SKYLAND On Lake Champlain 
Tenth Season. 


Christian Camp for adults and families 
$16- #20 per week. M. K. Norton, Mgr. 


° ° e 

Quality Service to Advertisers 
Where-To-Go is everywhere welcomed to the reading 
tables of the best homes in North America monthly. 
8 high class magazines present your claims effec- 
tively, exerting a powerful influence richly earned 
in their many years of Quality Service. 


__MARVLAND _ 


BALTIMORE’S BEST 
$2.50 Single $3.50 Double 
The EMERSON HOTEL 
Baltimore Maryland 

Pe Te coy 
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LAKE LOUISE and 
EMERALD LAKE 


In the Gnadian Rockies 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


4 COLORFUL DAYS ... $ 
2dayseachat Banff and 

Lake Louise with visit to 

Emerald Lake. 126 miles of spectacu- 


lar mountain motoring. 


6 WONDERFUL DAYS... 
2days at Banff, 2 days at 
Lake Louise, plus 1 day F 
optional at Banff or Lake Louise and 
1 day at Emerald Lake. 126 miles of 
spectacular mountain motoring. 


Tours begin at Banff (June 18) or 
Field (June 20), until Sept. 15th. In- 
clude motoring, hotel room and meals, 
transfers. Low round trip rail fares to 
Banff or Field. 


Ask your own travel agent about 
this low-cost, mile-high vacation 
... or Canadian Pacific offices 
in leading cities in United 
States and Canada. 


Conadion Daciic Hotels JN 


NO HAY FEVER 
This statement may be accepted with absolute con- 
fidence. Summer noon tem. 73°. Golf. Croquet. 
Grand Hotel, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. Booklet. 
Where-To-Go ad vertising covers best prospects 


NEW YORK 

LAKE GEORGE America’s Beauty Spot. Get leaflet 
40 furnished cottages. Finest water-front location. 
Electricity, fireplaces, boats, plambing. Season $250 
to $800. Week $25 to $60. 2 to 9 sleeping rooms. 
References. L. V. O. STREVER, Battiston Spa, N. Y. 


This Where-To-Go department for June is 
concluded on the page immediately following 
Tost excellent travel attractions. 


POCONO MTNS., PA. 


BUCK HILL FALLS. PA. 


Only 3 hours from N.Y. 
& Phila. to The Inn. 300 
fireproof rooms. Golf, 
tennis, riding, concerts, 
swimming, movies, danc- 
ing, etc. Cool, dry air. 
Alt. 1400 ft. References 
exchanged. Write Box 
690, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
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On the World’s Finest 
INLAND FLEET 


Turis summer, Visit Canada, 
your friendly neighbor. And cruise to 
historic “‘ foreign’? cities, shrines, re- 
sorts and quaint French countryside. 
Travel the clean, comfortable, economi- 
cal way on the most modern and lux- 
urious steamers of their type! 
NIACARA to the SACUENAY ... 
Embracing Niagara Falls, Toronto, Lake Ontario, 


Thousand Islands, the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, Quebec, Murray Bay and the Saguenay. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES... 

Weekly from Detroit up Lake Huron, through the 
**Soo’’ across Lake Superior to Duluth and retarn, 
a 7-day itinerary including shore excursions at 
Sarnia, Port Arthur and Fort William and Duluth. 


E SRQMICAL ALL- EXPENSE 


S arranged from principal cities includ- 
ing rail fare, hotel and Pullman accommodations 
and all meals. 


For information and reservation apply to 
Travel Agents or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP 
LINES 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The eight magazines The Where-to-go Bureau 
uses regularly are all quality publications, 
and welcome visitors monthly in our best 
homes and influence quality people everywhere 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


COME TO THE LAND OF 
COOL, SALT BREEZES 


EWFOUNDLAND 


You’LL find BE SH 
Nature at its Bey ff gee | 
best in this un- o 

spoiled North- | 

land where sum- - 

mer breezes ¥ 

are always in- 

vigorating. Visit 

pastoralvalleys, 

cathedral-like 


\forests, and picturesque cliff-side 
| villages. 


Fish in sporty trout and 
salmon streams, and enjoy sailing, 
golfing, canoeing, sightseeing, Mod- 
ern camps and hotels offer attrac- 
tive low rates. 


Write for free booklet, ‘* Come to Newfound- | 


nd,’’ to Newfoundland Information Bureau, 
Dept. F., 620 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., or 
Newfoundland Tourist Development Board, 


St. Johns, Newfoundland, or any travel agency. | 
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HERE-TO-GOvpr 


re 


80 PAGE 
OFFICIAL 


VACATION 


PUBLISHED BY 


NEW YORK STATE 


ELLS all about New York 

State’s many and varied vaca- 
tion possibilities. Packed with 
facts and 120 photographs of 
New York’s mountains, lakes, 
beaches, farms and cities. A man- 
ual of sporting opportunities— 
fishing, golfing, hiking, camping, 
boating, canoeing, hunting. Con- 
tains special Vacation Budget 
Plan and guide to detailed infor- 
mation about transportation, ho- 
tels and camps. 

New! Official! Free! Just send 
the coupon to the Bureau of State 
Publicity for your copy. 

Visit the FREE New York State 


Exhibit in Grand Central Terminal, 
New York City, open daily. 


SEND COUPON NOW 


Bureau of State Publicity, 
Conservation Department, 
Lithgow Osborne, Commissioner, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of 
“VACATIONS FOR EVERY- 
BODY” including a 1936 Budget 
Plan. 


Name 


Please print) 
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PEOPLE 
ARE 
GOING TO 
MICHIGAN 
THIS YEAR 


Tell us what you want to do on YOUR 
VACATION. Free unbiased information 
about the two Peninsulas Playground. 


MICHIGAN TOURIST ASSOCIATIONS | 
Box W Lansing, Michigan 
State of Michigan co-operating 


Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, | 
Boston, for space & rates in our department 


“a MAINE 
Hotel Hamilton and Cottages 


HELEN W. CAMPBELL, Directing. 
Ocean breezes assure cool days and restfal nights. 
Golf, bathing, boating, fishing, dancing, tennis. | 
Rates are moderate. Service & hospitality unexcelled. 


__CHEBEAGUE ISLAND, MAINE 


RANGELEY LAKE HOTEL 


Private wes 000 poner estate. sia daovaton "1600 feet. No 
hay fever. Fine go if course at door, 

— All sports. Dancing, movies. Ref- 
=. erences. From $6.00 per day 

= === with meals. Cottages. Fishing. 


Where-To-Go Travel influence is world wide. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE _ 


ON THE ROAD TO 


Mandalay 


Come to Burma, land of 
leisure and laughter. Study 
ancient rituals and pag- 
eants. Marvel at a panora- 
ma of pagodas, gilt spires 
zooming to the sky, Plan to 
come this Winter .. . via 
Europe, or the Orient. Costs 
in India are among the 
cheapest in the world. Trav- 
el First Class, or at half 
the cost by comfortable 
Second Class. Get further 
details from India State 
Railways, Delhi House, 38 
East 57th Street, New York 


) 
2 MONTHS’ TRIP $322 
Round-the-World Tours $509-$645. One-Clas; 
“General” ships. Portland to Yokohama $172, Kobe 


$177, Shanghai $198, Hong Kong $215, Manila $215 
SEE YOUR TICKET AGENT OR WRITE DEPT. 27 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES, Portland, Oregon 


EXCELLENT RoaApD Map 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, District of Columbia and 
New England. All places of interest 
listed. . . Hotels . . . Garage es 





The Palatine, Newburgh, N.Y. 





“LISTED if TESTED” 


For 29 years WHERE-TO-GO departments now 
featured in 8 magazines have been especially 
noteworthy. 92.2 per cent of our space has 
been taken by old friends over a 5-year period. 
Hotel, Resort and Travel advertisers repeat in 
season, hence two slogans — ‘‘ WHERE-TO-G0 
IS LISTED IF TESTED’’ and ‘‘SMALL COPY 
IS BIG IN WHERE-TO-GO.’’ It will ‘‘pall.” 
Experts seeking ‘‘results’’ will test and list 
our system. Travelers desiring the best ask our 
advice. Compare! We invite the acid test. 


TRAVEL ACCESSORIES 





...or better travel agents, 


No hay fever. Largest 
— estate in White 

Also cottages. 18- 
oo golf. From $6 


daily with meals. 
DIXVILLE NOTCH, N.H. Frank Doudera, Prop. 


(Continued from page 121) 
(seven officers and twelve horses) will arrive in 
Lucerne about June 20. The show is expected to be 
well-attended by American tourists and visitors. 
fe ee & 

Decoration of the Olympic Village at Berlin is 
rapidly nearing completion. Almost 200 professors 
and students of German art schools are engaged in 
work on murals in 145 houses. Some students are 
doing decorative work which is typical of the locality 
they represent. 

fo % ee 
Andrews, Scotland, golfing paradise, will seek 
new laurels in tourist popularity this year. The 
city is proud of its new, broad highways on the 
shore and has erected new tennis courts and dance 
pavilions under floodlight. Bowling on the greens 
will be more in evidence than ever. But St. Andrews 
offers more than sports alone to the visitor. The 
city’s old, ruined castles with their subterranean pas- 
sageways, horror chambers, dark tunnels and secret 
caves are perpetual tourist favorites. And St. An- 
drews University with its famous library, which 
contains the “chained Bible”,ehas always been on 

the visitor’s “must-be-seen”’ list. 


INDIA STATE RALLOOASS 


Serres 


Toit REME 


One of Europe’s finest aerodromes is rapidly 
nearing completion at Stockholm as ‘part of the 
plan to establish a regular air service between Lon- 
don, Stockholm, and Malmo. The air journey be- 
tween London and Copenhagen is expected to take 


not more than seven hours on the new service. 
¢, 


ole % % 

During late June and early July, an International 
Girl Scout Conference will be held in Stockholm 
and in Rattvik (Dalecarlia). Thirty countries will 
be represented by delegates. 

fe ote fo 

A Vatican City pilgrimage to Rome is scheduled 
to leave New York July 11 on the M. V. Georgie. 
The tour will include the religious shrines of Italy 
and France and is scheduled to reach the Eternal 
City July 30. An audience with the Holy Father 
has been arranged for August 1. The tour will be 
under the leadership of Father Raphael M. Huber, 
O. F. M.C., English Confessor of St. Peter’s Basilica 


°, o, o, 
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The dirigible Hindenburg, which has inaugurated 
the first regular passenger air service between the 
United States and Europe, will make eight ‘ ‘sailings’ 
before October 15. June is scheduled for one tt 
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but July, August, and September will have two 
each. The tentative sailing dates are: 

June 24 

July 5 and 15 

August 9 and 19 

September 20 and 30 

October 1. 


°, 2, o, 
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The reduced railroad rates go into effect this 
' month and travel bureaus everywhere anticipate a 
record summer. Rates through the East are approxi- 
mately fifty percent cheaper, while the trip from 
New York to California will be reduced twenty-five 
percent in fare. 

o, . 
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The Arc de Triomphe in Paris celebrates its 
centenary this year. Napoleon started work on 
the arch in 1806 as a monument to the glory of his 
army after the battle of Austerlitz. The “Great 
Arch” was not completed and dedicated, however, 
until almost thirty years later, and cost France more 
than nine million francs. The most difficult phase 
of the construction was the sub-structure, which 
extends forty-five feet below the ground. 

° 
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The Royal National Eisteddfod will be held in 
Fishguard, Wales, this year, August 3-8. The term 
Eisteddfod applies to an assembly of poets, singers, 
' musicians, as well as many writers, who meet annu- 
ally in prize competitions. Originally, the main 
' idea was to license or admit duly qualified candidates 
to the rank of recognized bards or minstrels. The 
ceremony, dating back a thousand years, has helped 
Wales win recognition as the “most musical country 


in the world.” 


o, , .o, 
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Vienna—old tumble-down, romantic Vienna—is 
to have a face-lifting. The municipal fathers have 
decided that Vienna can be just as gay and colorful 
without a number of rickety and time-worn houses, 
and so have ordered wide demolition. Among the 
structures to be reduced to the scrap pile is the 
“Freihaus”, a huge building erected in the seven- 
teenth century. Here Mozart lived in a modest flat 
and composed most of his “Magic Flute” Symphony. 
Another famous Viennese landmark to be replaced 
is the old “Baerenmuehle.” Its last major renova- 
tion was in the sixteenth century when it was con- 
verted from.an old mill to an inn of great renown. 


2, o, 9, 
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Tourists who plan to take their motor cars to 

France will do well to equip their machines with 
| yellow headlights. The Minister of Public Works 
has decided that yellow beams of light are less blind- 
ing on the road and accordingly has issued orders 
ior the change. The discovery that yellow lights 
provide good vision and do not cause a state of 
‘emporary blindness among drivers is not new; 
lumerous Communities and municipalities throughout 
the States have illuminated their roadways and high- 
Ways with tinted bulbs. 





LYMPIC YEAR 


IS THE WORLD'S 


FESTIVE YEAR 


TUG DArcecee 


Wi the Olympic Bell 
calls the youth of the 


world to Germany, it sum- 
mons as well lovers of art, 
music, the drama... lovers 
of beauty and lovers of life. 


For, this year, Germany 
plays the leading role in 
the itinerary of trans- 
atlantic travelers: 


XITH OLYMPIC GAMES — in 
Berlin, August 1 to 16. The Olympic 
Regatta at Kiel. 


MUSIC FESTIVALS — in Bay- 
reuth and Munich. Concerts, 
operas, dance tournaments. 


FOLK FESTIVALS— pictur- 
esque plays in medieval 
towns and dramatic his- 
torical presentations. 


INTERNATIONAL CCN- 
GRESSES — will mark new 
achievements in their vari- 
ous fields of endeavor. 


And in addition, Germany’s 


eternal 


scenic 


beauty, famous health re- 
sorts. Railroad fares reduced 
60 % .Travel Marks help to lift 
the dollar’s exchange value. 


Write for booklet 10. 


GERMAN -RAILROADS 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York 
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(Continued from page 7) 

ican language for sound and fury, has again dem- 
onstrated that he is also something of a polished 
philologist. As the Baltimore Berater, Mr. Mencken 
attracted to himself a certain number of followers 
who took a wide-eyed delight in feasting on his 
weird word inventions and frequent philippics. But 
as a scholar, Mr. Mencken will find not only a 
vastly larger and newer audience but a more appre- 
ciative and finer one. 

The American Language is a fourth edition in 
name only; the general skeleton has been retained, 
but around it Mr. Mencken has constructed a new, 
rich, and meaningful work almost twice as large 
as the previous edition. The new edition has been 
increased from 3,600 to 12,000 terms and contains a 
plethora of change in the American language 
accumulating since the publication of the third edi- 
tion thirteen years ago. The theme has been changed 
somewhat, too. Mr... Mencken predicted in the 
earlier editions that the differences between Amer- 
ican and English would grow wider and more 
numerous with the years. “But since 1923,” he 


writes, “the pull of American has been so power- 
ful that it has begun to drag English with it, and 


Come in air-conditioned trains from 
your home town to Mexico City. Thence 
away for high adventure. Take your 
choice of ... 


TIERRA FRIA (cold country): Uruapan (1), 
Lake Pdtzcnaro (2) and Morelia (3) are but 
overnight from Mexico City (see chart above). 
So is Oaxaca (6), where you will see the 
amazing Monte Alban and Mitla archeologi- 
cal zones, as well as the world’s largest tree, 
(reached via Puebia) (5). Overnight also are 
Jalapa, Coatepec and Texolo Falls (7),, in the 
land of the orchid. 


TIERRA TEMPLADA (semi-tropical) : 
Sportsy Tampico, modern Monterrey, ever- 
green Cordoba, historic Veracruz (8), quaint 
Alvarado (9), primitive Lake Catemaco (10), 
and the glorious Isthmus of Tehuantepec (11) 
—haunt of that fabulous race of Amazons, 
the Tehuanas—for those who frankly love 
warm weather, white linens, and bathing 
suits. Cuernavaca (4) is but two hours from 
Mexico City. 

Warm or cool, take your choice. Either is 
ESCAPE. And, oh, how you'll love it all! 


If your travel agent does not know about 
these lovely places, write for free booklet 
“Overnight from Mexico City.” Handsome 
7-color Pictorial Map of Mexico for only 10¢ 
stamps or coin. 


NATIONAL Rartways of MEXICO 


201 North Wells Building Chicago, Illinois 
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in consequence some of the differences once visibk 
have tended to disappear.” 

Mr. Mencken believes that the influence exerte 
by the American “talkies” on the speaking habig 
of the English is only an incidental factor in th 
change. Americans, he points out, now compriy 
the largest number of English speaking peoples anj 
are bound to dominate the language, “if only by the 
force of numbers.” Yet there is a noticeable per. 


sistence in this country of an attempt to ado 9 


certain pronunciations that seem to be in the beg 
King’s English. For example, radio listeners are 
asked to tolerate announcers who use American in 
everything but their cazwmn’ts or pahsts or ahnds 
There is no sin, of course, in the use of these pro- 
nunciations provided they are contained in con- 
pany with their complete English context. Buta 
cawn’t, trotted: out cold..and shivering in the 
middle of a warm, fleshy, and native American 
sentence, may be more than a little disconcerting. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Biography 

In an era when dictators abound abroad and the 
possibility of one on these shores has been men- 
tioned more than once, the career of Maximilien 
Francois Marie Isidore de Robespierre may serve 
as an object lesson. Not the least significant aspect 
of J. M. Thompson’s Robespierre (two volumes, 
D. Appleton-Century, $7), is the description of the 
road along which Il Duces and Fiihrers travel. 

Robespierre was a champion of democracy in the 
broadest sense of the word; he came to the French 
National Assembly in 1789 as a voluble and sincere 
exponent of popular sovereignty and uncensored 
expression. He quickly rose to power but the equ 
tion of dictatorships was the same even then. He 
found himself “forced” to resort to the purge, the 
spy system, the torch of terror, and other standard- 
ized stock in trade items of what is now known 
as fascism. Yet all these acts of tyranny were 
motivated almost solely by an earnest desire 10 
bring liberty and justice to an oppressed people. 


He died in 1794 on the guillotine, probably the most 


desecrated of the Revolution’s “heroes.” 

The career of Robespierre, if Mr. Thompson has 
interpreted it correctly, will trouble his readers 
with a disturbing question: In whom may we place 
our faith if true apostles of the public good, like 
Robespierre, lead us to such an unsalutary autoc- 
racy in their efforts to restore justice? 
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Harry R. Warfel deserves a vote of thanks for 
writing a biography that places Noah Webster 0 
his rightful niche in history as a significant leader 
of American thought and character. For Webster, 
as Mr. Warfel shows in the biography Noah Wel- 
ster: Schoolmaster to America (Macmillan, $3.50), 
has a claim to fame besides that of the nation’s 
greatest lexicographer. 

Webster was the foremost figure in the intro 
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Miuction and establishment of a national system of 
Meducation. After the Revolution he was active in 
rousing public attention to the necessity of ad- 
Be quate education and the development of a national 
B-ulture which would follow the pattern of America. 
PBAnd Webster's famous American Speller helped 
shape that culture and education more than any 
Mook of early American history. But Webster was 
Malso a scientist, editor, legislator, lawyer, farmer, 
nistorian, schoolmaster, and theologian. 

The success of the American Dictionary of the 
english Language, for which Webster is chiefly 
Pknown, encouraged him to publish later an enlarged 
Ssecond edition and a History of the United States. 










History 

™ li a Pulitzer Prize were awarded for history 
textbooks, the honor would in all fairness go to 
WWallace K. Ferguson and Geoffrey Brunn for their 
BA Survey of European Civilisation (Houghton 
H Mifflin, $4.50). For Messrs. Ferguson and Brunn 
Phave collaborated on a work that will allow college 
Mstudents, for whom it is primarily intended, to be- 
come acquainted with European history more as a 
matter of moving, living, background than as a 
required course for graduation. The book is divided 
Minto two parts: Dr. Ferguson covers the field up 
Pato the year 1660, and Dr. Brunn has written the 
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September 15, 


airplanes, 
buses, and excellent hotels, assure ample 
The glories of South Africa 
An exhilarating climate! v 
in wild profusion, charming hospitality! 


Detailed information from all tourist and 


Come to SOUTH AFRICA 
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section from that date to the present. (Appendix, 


bibliography, maps, charts, and illustrations, 
1024 pp.) 
op eo oe 


The Reformation has remained one of the most 
vital periods in history. Volume IV of European 
Civilisation, Its Origin and Development, compiled 
under the direction of Edward Eyre (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, $5.50), gives new and richer mean- 
ing to the sixteenth century religious revolution 
resulting in the establishment of Protestantism. 
The volume is divided to cover the Protestant 
Revolution, the Catholic reaction, and “the Drawn 
Battle.” Among its contributors are Myles V. 
Ronan, Christopher Hollis, L. Cristiani, W. E. 
Brown, and F. M. Powicke. 


°, °, >, 
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In the history of every country boasting a demo- 
cratic government there has doubtless been a 
period of political debauchery. The carouse in 
England is outlined by William Thomas Laprade 
in Public Opinion and Politics in Eighteenth Cen- 
tury England (Macmillan, $4). The transition 
from monarchical to parliamentary supremacy oc- 
curred’ during the early eighteenth century when 
the wealthy middle class first began to realize its 
own nascent power and that of the swaddling press. 
It was of these unsettled vears during which were 


. 











This is SOUTH 
AFRICASS Year— 


1936 to January 15,. 1937, the 


Sub-Continent” and the progress of Britain’s far-flung 


Visit this impressive exposition in the “City of Sunshine and Gold”! 
Take advantage of the opportunity for tours to South Africa’s famous 
Victoria Falls, 
reserve of Kruger National Park, see the mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins, 
picturesque Zulus, great gold and diamond mines, and the tomb of 
Rhodes, the “Empire Builder.” 
are gay 
a Thousand Hills, the 
Cango Caves, 
resorts, and the varied attractions of the 


motor through the vast game 
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developed the crude beginnings of modern political 
techniques that Professor Laprade writes. 
ole % % 

Edward Howland Tatum, Jr., is “bold enough” 
to challenge, in his The United States and Europe, 
1815-1823, the commonly accepted theory that the 
Monroe Doctrine was the result of the fear that 
the Holy Alliance would soon reach out into the 
New World, and the threat of Russian expansion 
on the. Northwest Coast. Mr. Tatum’s study, based 
on documentary evidence, contends that American 
opinion, domestic problems, and a growing spirit 
of nationalism were responsible for the Doctrine. 

fe fe & 

German Agricultural Policy 1918-1934 (Univers- 
ity of North Carolina Press, $2.50), by John B. 
Holt, is a scholarly study and analysis of the evo- 
lution of Germany’s policy in regard to agriculture 
since the war. 


Science 


A new edition of Professor Ivan P. Pavlov’s his- 
tory-making Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes has 
been published in a new, less expensive, but not less 
attractive edition (Liveright $3). Dr. Pavlov’s 
great work, which will endure as the living monu- 
ment to Russia’s greatest scientist, is the result of 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


+ 


CURRENT HISTORY is accepting 
applications at this time for district 
representatives throughout the coun- 
try to look after the magazine’s 
numerous new and renewal subscrip- 
tions. The positions available are for 
part-time only. 

Previous experience, while helpful, is 
not essential. Applicants are required 
to furnish indications of their re- 
sponsibility and integrity. Necessary 
materials will be supplied by the 
magazine. For complete details, 
write to 


CURRENT HISTORY 


63 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
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a quarter-century of study and observations in api, 
mal behaviorism. The account of Professer Pay. 
lov’s work on the physiology of the nervous gy. 
tem has been included in all college science sylla}j- 
it will now be possible to bring -it within the reach 
of all. 


Art, culture, and science in the Soviet are always 
favorite questions and topics for discussion. In the 
field of science, at least, one reads in Soviet Science, 
by J. G. Crowther (Dutton, $4), of a nation whos 
progress in the field of scientific research has heen 
unfaltering. 

The reader who is anxious to know whether 
Soviet science is making greater headway than the 
United States, and who will not be satisfied mii 
he knows why, will find his answers in Sovic 
Science. 
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The layman with an interest in astronomy wil 
turn to Cosmic Rays Thus Far by Harvey Brae 
Lemon (W. W. Norton, $2). Dr. Lemon, a pro- 
fessor of physics at the University of Chicago, has 
traced the developments and progress made in the 
study of cosmic rays and has presented and a 
sembled his facts in such a way that it is under- 
standable and significant even thougt the reader 
may have little or no previous knowledge of the 
subject. 


I ndustry 


One hears many explanations of, or reasons ior, 
artificial control schemes in industry. More than 
a few are puzzled by an economic doctrine which 
would destroy foods and goods when millions art 
in dire need of them. J. W. F. Rowe has madea 
thorough inquiry into this phase of economics in 
his Warkets and Men (Macmillan, $2). Mr. Rowe 
examines and explains the inner workings of the 
artificial control schemes which have been attempted, 
with various degrees of success, in the industries 
of wheat, sugar, cotton, rubber, and tin. 


Sociology 


A detached, scholarly study of the problem of 
anti-Semitism is contained in Anti-Semitism, Toda) 
and Tomorrow, by Rabbi Lee J. Levinger (Mac- 
millan, $2.50). Dr. Levinger has divided his book 
into sections on a historical’ survey, analytical 
study, and a sociological inquiry into the relations 
of majority and minority groups. 


Note to subscribers: Kindly notify 
CURRENT HISTORY of any change of 
address. Notification, in order to be 
effective for the immediate issue, must 
be received at the offices of CURRENT 
HISTORY, 63 Park Row, three weeks 


before date of publication. 





